STRIKE by BERTA MARGOULIES . 


The New Congress and the Unions—John A. Fitch - 
sher Shortage—Benjamin Fine - Quaker Relief—Florence Sanville 


il Happen When UNRRA Is Liquidated?—Donald S: Howard 


Delinquent Girls in Gourt 


By PAUL W. TAPPAN. A thorough-going, 
realistic study of the Wayward Minor Court in 
New York City, in which the author examines 
the purpose, procedure, composition, and action 
of the court in the light of social welfare. Based 
upon courtroom observation, court records, and 
interviews. $3.00 


Psychiatry for Social Workers 


By LAWSON G. LOWREY. ‘The material will 
give the social worker certain assurance both in 
understanding and working with patients who 
_show some mental deviation . . . The responsi- 
bility the social worker should assume in the 
treatment of these patients is clearly indicated.” 
—American Journal of Public Health. $3.50 


Principles of Social Case 
Recording 


By GORDON HAMILTON. Clearly and briefly 
stated. ‘Miss Hamilton’s work on social case 
recording is one of the best examples we have 
of the analytical approach which culminates in 
a set of simple, working principles.”—Journal 
of Social Casework $2.25 


Theory and Practice 
Of Social Case Recording 
By GORDON HAMILTON. “Well organized, 


showing a logical and natural development and 
flow of thought .. . If there is a list of ‘must’ 


books for social case workers, this one would © 


surely be included.”—Social Welfare Re- 
view. a 7 cer $3.50 


_ Families in Trouble 


By E RL L. KOOS. “Ifa catial agency had de- 
cided to replace a routine case worker with a 
_ sensitive novelist and had given the latter un- 
Tied | _ limited time to study the lives of a low-income 
aoe euls. SToup, 
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e result might have been similar to’ 


| and who wish to assist in combattin ee in them- 
oe: rorik ew plein cd qe 25 nS 7 ‘ 


| selves and others. "—Chicago World. — $2. 00 


The Constitution and Civil Rights 


By MILTON R. KONVITZ, The first complete 
book on the rights of persons to employment, ac- 
ecmmodations in hotels, restaurants, common 
carriers and other public accommodations with- 
out discrimination. Analyses of the eighteen 
state civil rights acts are based on court 
cases. $3.00 


Aging Successfully 


By GEORGE LAWTON. A sound guide by a 
well-known gerontologist. “Dr. Lawton’s prac- 
tical and readable book should have wide circu- 
lation. It makes a substantial contribution to- 
wards the solution of some of the greatest prob- 
lems which family life now faces.”—Family 
Life. $2.75 


Children of the Cumberland 


By CLAUDIA LEWIS. “A thought-provoking 
volume on the author’s nursery school exper- 
ience with mountaineer children. She draws an 
interesting comparison between the high-strung > 
New York City children she has taught and the 4]| 
placid, relaxed children of the Cumberland.”— y 
Bulletin, National Assn. for Nursery Edu- 
cation. $2.75 


In Quest of Foster Parents 


By DOROTHY HUTCHINSON. A practical dis- 
cussion of the psychology and inner significance 
of homefinding. “A real contribution to the 
literature on child placement and one which will } 
serve to stimulate greater professional skill and |} 
proficiency in this  field.”—Social Service- 
Review. - Pune $2.00 


i a s a 
Problems in Prejudice — 
By EUGENE HARTLEY. “Prepared with |} 
painstaking care for study and not for a casual |} 


reading . . . Recommended to the attention of Pr } 
all who wish to know what prejudice is all about — 


os ¢ Dae 
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EAD THESE HARPER BOOKS rora BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF 


Crucial National 
AND 


International Problems 


Perrererrerrs: 


AMERICAN PLANNING 


Past — Present — Future 
By CLEVELAND RODGERS 


Author of “New York Plans for the Future” 


Through the eyes of a young aviator, our country is 
here viewed in relation to the function of public plan- 
ning, and the soundness of ocial and economic planning 
as well as its importance in the nation’s development is 
strikingly demonstrated. This book is at once an inter- 
pretation of a concept of planning, a review of its 


history, and a stirring forecast of what an enlightenend 
.00.— 


policy of planning can mean in the future. 


SOIL AND STEEL 


Exploring the Common Interests of 
Farmers and Wage Earners 


By P. ALSTON WARING 
Co-author, “Roots in the Earth” 


and CLINTON S. GOLDEN 


Co-author, “Dynamics of Industrial Democracy” 


Despite a long-standing sense of conflict between 
farmers and industrial wage earners, these two groups 
have a wide range of interests and purposes in common 
—a realization which is a profitable outgrowth of the 
_ war yeaors. This book calls the turn on that significant 
development, examines the problems and background of 
political and economic relations between city worker and 
in American history.”"—Morris L: Cooke. “. . . a fine, 
_ eration for mutual benefits. “. . . an effective document 
_ farmer, and presents a program to increase their coop- 
necessary book—necessary for every farmer and indus- 
- trial worker.”—Pearl Buck. 
fi 
a 


APPROACHES TO 
GROUP UNDERSTANDING 


Edited by LYMAN BRYSON, LOUIS 
4 FINKELSTEIN and ROBERT M. MacIVER 


_ Drawn from the proceedings of the Sixth Symposium 
at the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 
_ this book centers upon the problems of removing the bar- 
riers to group understanding both within and between 
nations. Material from the papers of nearly 70 dis- 
- tinguished scholars—leading thinkers in the fields of an- 
rropology, psychiatry, sociology, history, arts and let- 
s, government, philosophy and theology—is assembled 
constitute a rich mine of thoughtful analysis and pro- 

1 re garding means of facilitating better group re- 
eee this Spring). : "$5.00 
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TOWARDS 
” WORLD PROSPERITY 


Edited by MORDECAI EZEKIEL, 
Economic Advisor, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


This book meets an urgent demand for authoritative in- 
formation on the opportunities for economic expansion in 
every continent today. More than twenty experts con- 
tribute to the study of the conditions and prospects for 
industry and agriculture in individual countries, treating 
the problems of reconstruction as well as new develop- 
ment. “If you want to judge where the world is going, 
this tells you the points of departure by describing present 
conditions and hopeful plans of each important country. 
The writers know their stuff !”—Otto T. Mallery, author 
of “Economic Union and Durable Peace.” $5.50. 


PERISTENT 
INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 


Edited by GEORGE B. de HUSZAR 
Author of “Practical Applications of Democracy” 


Before we can achieve international peace and stability, 
we must solve the all-important continuing problems 
which stand in the way of peaceful relations among na- 
tions. Relief and Rehabitation, Displaced Persons, 
Health, Food, Agriculture, Transportation, Industry and 
Trade, Money, and Finance, Labor, Politics, Education are 
the subjects treated here by an array of authorities as 
presistent issues regarding which public sentiment must 
continue to mobilize. Searching behind the forces of 
power politics, this book brings these problems of en- 
during peace into a new focus. $3.00. 


GETTING 
ALONG WITH UNIONS 


_ By RUSSELL L. GREENMAN 


Personnel Director, General Cable Corporation, 
Author of “The Worker, The Foreman and the 
Wagner Act” 


and ELIZABETH B. GREENMAN _ 


With thousands of collective agreements in operation, 
every executive directly or indirectly responsible for as- 
suring their successful operation will find this book a 
source of tested and detailed information on how to make 
agreements work to the best practical advantage. “For 
anyone negotiating labor agreements this is an extremely 
valuable book, explaining the basic principles and tech- 
niques that are helpful in avoiding pitfalls and in ob- 
taining full advantage of management's rights.” —Vir- 
ginta Kirkus. ue 


‘at your bookstore or from 


49 we s3rd Street, New vork 16 te = 


‘October 8, mt pact 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 


of Social Science. WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified : 
case work agencies in various cities. This program Saint Louis 
is designed for students without previous training 
or experience in social work. 


George Warren Brown 


School of Social Work 


Plan B covets two summer sessions of academic 


study and one winter field placement. This pro- Applications are being received for 


oe is designed for students who have had satis- Ai 
actory experience in an approved social agency admission to the School for the : 
or adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session Fall Semester 


of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 


vided a period of not more than two years has fo 
intervened. Note: Additional field work placements for 


MesdemicdeanOpens [ane 25, 1947 the Summer Session are not available. 


For further information write to ‘Further information can be obtained by writ- 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


ing the Dean. 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Professional Education 
for men and women 


in Social Work 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1947.48 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1947 


First Term—June 21-July 25 
Second Term—July 28-August 30 


v v 


v 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 

Social Group Work 
Social Inter-Group Work 
Social Research 
Administration 


Autumn Quarter begins September 30 


Winter Quarter begins January 5 
Spring Quarter begins March 29 


Vv v v 


re ‘Applications for September 1947 are 
ANG now in order 


ANNOUNCEMENTS | 
Giving complete program and requirements y 
for admission will be sent on request. . a 


For information on admission and fellowships 
. Apply 
Office of the Dean 
EET SS EE SE SS SSCS Trane eee 
(In answering advertisements please 


mention SurvEY GRAPHIC) 


é 
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ITHE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Division of Social Welfare Administration 


1The curriculum consists of a combination of 
courses, research, and field work in both 
ipublic and private social agencies. The two 
yyear program leads to the Master of Social 
\ Work degree. 


_ Summer Session June 6 - August 2, 1947 
Fall Semester Begins October 3, 1947 


Applications should be sent 
in promptly. 


Information will be mailed on request. 


Professor Marietta Stevenson, Director 
314 Lincoln Hall 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
ECONOMY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Graduate Programs with concentration on 
Case Work Community Organization 
Medical Social Work Social Administration 
_ Social Research 


Courses open to lified graduates of colleges of recog- 
nized standing who have had preliminary work in the 
Social Sciences. 


For further information write to the Secretary of the Department. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Summer Program 
1947 


Institute on Education for 
International Understanding 
June 9-13, 1947 


kok * 
Workshop on Research in Social Work 
June 16-20, 1947 
Ko kak 
Public Welfare Workshop 
June 23-27, 1947 
xk «kk * 


Winter Semester Begins 
September 22, 1947 


For Full Information Inquire 
Admission Office 
2117 Adelbert Road 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Summer Sessions 


June 2 through July 12 
and 


July 14 through August 30 


Fall terms begins September 29, 1947 


Address inquiries to 
25 Niagara Square 
Buffalo 2, New York 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GraPHic) 
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We've added 0000 


in the last year 
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We're working hard to give you more and better 
telephone service than ever before. 


In the last year, we have added 54,000 telephone 
operators; also 26,000 service representatives, secretaries, 
clerks, stenographers, typists and manufacturing 
employees. 


These are just the figures for women. We have also 
increased our employees by 70,000 men — most of them 
war veterans. 


‘ 


Yet in spite of record figures on employment, manu- 
facturing and installations, we are greatly concerned that 
there are still more than 2,000,000 people waiting fot 
telephone service and many who are not getting the kind 


of service they want. ; 


We want you to know that we are doing our le : 
best to catch up with every telephone need of everyb 
— everywhere. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Among Ourselves 


| L WHICH WOULD PERMIT THIS COUNTRY 
poen the doors to 400,000 displaced 
poeams in the next four years was in- 
«ced in Congress on April 1 by Repre- 
vive William G., Stratton. The proposal, 
sorward in the leading article in Sur- 
vyraphic for February (“Not Sympathy, 
Action,” by William S. Bernard) was 
nly approved by Earl G. Harrison, 
ror Commissioner of Immigration and 
wralization, in a recent report to the 
gn Policy Association. Mr. Harrison, 
idean of the University of Pennsylvania 
§ School, held that many of the argu- 
s against amending the immigration 
jspring from “prejudice masquerading 
izic.” 

moresentative Stratton’s bill would per- 
whe entry of displaced persons now in 
ARA camps in Europe “in a number 
walent to a part of the total quota 
©ers unusued during the war years.” 


[RICAN EDUCATORS HAVE EXPRESSED THEIR 
ciation of the nationwide school study 
Itly made by Benjamin Fine, education 
tr of The New York Times, and the 
; of articles he wrote for his paper, 
1 on his findings. The executive com- 
se of the National Education Associa- 
| representing 750,000 teachers, adopted 
solution commending the survey and 
irticles as “an outstanding contribution 
dueation.” 

1 page 243, Mr. Fine reports to Survey 
»hic readers on the shocking teacher 
cage he found in big city school systems 
ell as in small town and rural districts, 
the reasons for it. 


NINGS THAT THIS COUNTRY’S SORELY 
ed public housing program may suffer 
her setback in the present Congress 
being issued by proponents of more 
better housing for Americans. 

st year, a hostile House committee suc- 
ed in keeping the widely commended 
-Ellender-Wagner bill from a vote. 
“Homes for All—and How,” by Leon 
erling, Survey Graphic, February 
). A similar bill (S.866) with the same 
sorship was introduced early last 
th. Hearings were promptly held by 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
-e, under the sympathetic chairmanship 
senator Charles W. Tobey of New 
:pshire. 

1€ companion bill in the House 
523) was introduced by Representative 
» Javits of New York. Jesse P. Wolcott 
lichigan, chairman of the House Com- 
¢ on Banking and Currency, is an 
ed opponent of public housing. He 
stated that the committee will hold 
igs on ‘H. 2523 only if and when it 
=s to hold them, and the measure’s 
tes fear that last year’s disheartening 
may be repeatéd—unless there is 
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sufficient public pressure to force the House 
committee to act. 

Tue ForeicN Poricy AssoOcIATION Is UNDER- 
taking a nationwide campaign “to awaken 
the American people to an awareness and 
fulfillment of their world responsibility in 
this time of crisis.” The FPA has set up a 
special committee to carry on the campaign, 
under the chairmanship of Raymond Gram 
Swing, editor of the first “Calling America” 


issue of Survey Graphic. The campaign is 


undertaken in response to the recent appeal 
of Secretary of State George C. Marshall 


for public participation in the making of 


American foreign policy. 


The FPA announced last month the ap- 


pointment of Brooks Emeny of Cleveland 
as president, succeeding Major General 
Frank R. McCoy, now president emeritus. 
Since 1936 Mr. Emeny has headed the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs. 


THE MANY ENTHUSIASTIC READERS OF THE 
March Survey Graphic article, “Shakes- 
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peare’s Heavy Rivals,” by a Delaware school 
principal, George H. Henry, must have 
read with special interest the press reports 
of an address by Mrs. Eugene Meyer of 
Washington, D. C., before the California 
Association of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators. 

Mr. Henry reported the plight of the 
schools, all but overwhelmed in their cul- 
tural efforts by those mighty educators, the 
radio, the movies, and the press. 

Mrs. Meyer stated: “The radio and film 
industries are antidemocratic because these 
superb techniques are being used for a 
progressive vulgarization of the public 
morals at a moment when the salvation 
of democracy depends upon the strengthen- 
ing of individual moral integrity.” She 
suggested the establishment of a nation- 
wide organization, The Friends of Public 
Education, the chief functions of which 
would be “to protect, improve, and expand 
our public school system throughout the 
country and hasten the use of film and 
radio as media of education.” é 


: Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispe 
TER THE QUESTION TO BE RESOLVED | 


The New Congress and the Unions 


How the legislators propose to prevent and cure strikes; 


the arguments for and against the remedies they prescribe. 


SEVENTEEN BILLS TO AMEND THE Wac- 
mer law or otherwise to deal with 
unions or collective bargaining were 
dropped into the hopper of the House 
of Representatives on January 3, 
1947—the first day of the opening 
session of the 80th Congress. The 
Senate on that day was occupied with 
Mr. Bilbo of Mississippi, but in the 
following week fifteen such bills were 
introduced by members of the upper 
house. 

By the end of January no less than 
forty-eight bills dealing with unions 
and collective bargaining were before 
the two houses—not counting a flood 
of bills dealing with portal-to-portal 
pay. There were sixty-five by the end 
of February, and as this is written, in 
mid-March, not even the clerks of the 
committees to whom the bills are 
referred can give you an accurate 
count, since bills are: still coming in. 
Some Legislative Quickies 
: That in the midst of this hectic 
tush there should be evidence of a 
purpose to promote the public welfare 
rather than to destroy the unions, is 
Not surprising. To imagine otherwise 
would be to impugn the integrity as 
well as the intelligence of a large 
proportion of the members of Con- 


gress. But these evidences do not 


always lie on the surface. Easier to see 
are evidences,of haste and carelessness 
in draftmanship and nonchalance in 
aling with matters of the gravest 
ortance, on ithe part of certain 


JOHN A. FITCH 


—By a national authority on labor 
problems, once a Survey Graphic edi- 
tor, long a member of the faculty of 
the New York School of Social Work. 

Mr. Fitch, who is widely known as 
a skillful mediator of industrial dis- 
putes, is a member of the National 
Railway Labor Panel, from which the 
Emergency Boards, provided for in 
the Railway Labor Act, are selected. 


legislators who are eager to obey what 
they consider the “mandate” of the 
1946 election. 

For example: Of seven labor bills 
introduced by Senator O’Daniel of 
Texas on January 8, five dealt with 
the National Labor Relations Act. 
Four of these assumed its continuance 
and offered amendments. The fifth 
proposed its repeal zn toto. Two days 
later the same Senator—either for- 
getting his efforts of the day before 
yesterday, or in the belief that two 
bills are better than one—introduced 
another bill, in identical language, 
again to repeal the National Labor 
Relations Act. . i 

A bill that. has had serious con- 
sideration from the House Committee 
on Education and Labor is entitled 
“a bill to amend and revise” the 
Wagner law, introduced by Congress- 
man H. W. Smith of Virginia. It 
makes no reference to that law, how- 
ever, and neither amends, revises, nor 


repeals it. Instead, it is a bill to create ° 


a National Labor Relations Board, 
and to deal with the same subject 
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matter as that covered in the Wagner 
law. Section 16 of the bill provides 
that “this Act may be cited as the 
National Labor Relations Act.” It 
would seem, therefore, that if the bill 
were passed as introduced it would 
leave the Wagner law intact, and that 
two acts, each known as the National 
Labor Relations Act, would then be 
in existence together with two boards, 
each known as the National Labor 
Relations Board. The second board 
would have duties and limitations 
different from and frequently contra- 
dictory to the duties and limitations 
of the first, and both would exist by 
equal congressional authority. 
Perhaps the height of legislative 
and constitutional ingenuity is 
reached by a bill fathered by Con- 
gressman Clair Hoffman of Michigan 
—one of five labor bills bearing his 
name introduced on the opening day 
of Congress. This bill provides that 
an employer may file a sworn com- 
plaint with a court alleging that a 
“slow-down” or a strike in his plant, 
is “injuriously”. affecting “interstate 
commerce, the public health, safety 
or welfare.” The complaint may be 
referred to a jury. If the jury agrees 
with the complainant it becomes the 
duty of the court before which the 
complaint is made—which may be a 
federal court or “any court of record 
of any state’—to suspend “the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Act and all — 


orders of any government agency and 


decrees of any court affecting such ~ 


t 


activity” until the controversy has 
been settled or work resumed. 

Most of the bills, whether carefully 
drawn or otherwise, have as their 
purpose restricting the activities of 
labor unions. Some of them would 
wipe out the legal protection to con- 
“certed action by employes, built up 
during the fifteen years that have 
elapsed since the passage of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932; some 
would make the legal position of or- 
ganized labor worse than it was be- 
fore that law or any of the New Deal 
measures that followed it were con- 
ceived of, 


The Power of the Unions 


To oversimplify an exceedingly 
complex situation, there appear to be 
two forces at work behind these bills. 
One force consists of die-hard re- 
actionaries who want to go back to 
the 1920’s and restore the semifeudal 
power of employers and courts to 
oppose the extension and functioning 
of organized labor. The other con- 
sists of those who do not wish to 
turn the clock back but who are con- 
vinced that labor has overstepped its 
legitimate rights and is threatening 
the public welfare, and so must be 
checked. Perhaps mention should be 
made of a third group, larger than 
either of the others, consisting of 
bewildered and fearful men and 
women who desire peace and justice 
in industry and believe that somehow 
it can be brought about if only we 
have enough law. 

An examination of the last dozen 
of so years of labor history may help 
to explain the existence and the point 
of view of these groups. 

First, there is the National Labor 


Second, there is the astonishing in- 
crease in trade union membership. In 
1935, when the Wagner act was 
passed, there were about 3,500,000 
trade union members in the United 
States. Today there are well over 
14,000,000—more than four times as 
many as there were ten years ago. 
This growth is not due to the Wag- 
ner act alone, but the act helped. 
Consequently anti-unionists would 1 -- 
peal the act if they could, and failin; 
that, they would weaken it. 

But it is not the die-hards alone 
who are troubled over this develop- 
ment. Many who have favored 
collective bargaining are concerned 
lest labor should get too strong. It is 
all very well to be on labor’s side 
when it is weak, but when it becomes 
very powerful may it not become a 
menace? The implications of this 
question are suggested and empha- 
sized by countless editorials reiterat- 
ing the claims that labor is now more 
powerful than the employers. 
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The unions themselves have not 
always been helpful in allaying these) 
fears. The whole country was shocked 
and alarmed by the wave of labor! 
stoppages in 1946 and particularly by 
nationwide strikes involving coal} 
steel, automobiles, and the railroads} 
The last so alarmed the President of 
the United States that he asked Con-) 
gress for an unprecedented grant of 
power, including the right to induct} 
railroad men into the armed services) 
—a proposal that ran contrary ‘to} 
cherished American tradition, but the) 
House of Representatives was ready 
to give it to him. The Senate did not 
agree, but shortly thereafter both| 
houses passed the Case bill, a measure} 
which included some drastic restric-} 
tions of previous rights of unions.| 
This bill the President vetoed, partly 
on the ground that it was permanent 
legislation, while his proposal was for 
an emergency measure to run for six 
months. 

But something more than the 
strikes of 1946 appears to lie behind 
the present movement to curb the 
unions. John Lewis and his asso- 
ciates in the United Mine Workers 
had already stirred up nationwide 
resentment by calling strikes in the 
midst of war. This was the only, 
national union so to disregard the 
public crisis. Later, when the miners’ 
union was readmitted to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on the Mine 
Workers’ own terms, and Lewis him- 
self was made a vice-president of the 
Federation, the larger labor move- 
ment itself came to share to some ex- 
tent in the disesteem in which the 
UMW was now held by the public. 


Other developments have con- 


tributed to loss of standing of organ: 
ized labor before the public in the: 
last few years. Displays of arrogance 
by those union leaders who have 
made their demands on a “take it or 
leave it” basis, thus making collective 
bargaining impossible; disorderly 
mass picketing, including preventing 
executives of struck plants from en- 
tering their own offices; racketeering 
policies of certain unions—all these. 
have figured heavily in the news col- 
umns of the papers, and have had a 
profound influence on public thought. 
Out of all this has come a consider- 
able demand that the government 
should somehow clip the wings of 
the labor movement. Fe fb 

So the 80th Congress begins its first 
session in an atmosphere favorable to 


Relations Act passed in 1935. For the 
first time in the history of the United 
States, the employer was effectively 
denied absolute freedom to hire and 
fire as he saw fit. Employers were 
shocked and enraged. Lawyers told 
them it was unconstitutional and that 
they need not obey it. They fought it 
in the courts and up to the U. S. 
Supreme Court where in 1937 the law 
was held not to be in violation of 
constitutional rights. Since that time, 
despite increasing acceptance of the 
A law, the eriginal sense of outrage has 
car not entirely died away. Some em- 
ployers areas bitter over what they 
believe to be an invasion of their 
rights as they were ten years ago. 
These are the die-hards who hope |. 


LABOR'S 
RIGHTS 


Cel Congress will enact legislation t Ti . 
r py fo) Justus in The Minneapolis Star the adopti : + 
7 - draw the teeth of the Wagner law. . ption of curbs on the ee 


“Stupendous and colossal!” of the unions, and with possibly on 


undred bills before it to accomplish 
(at purpose. 
\WDetailed analysis of these bills with- 
the scope of this article is im- 
wssible. A quick survey might justify 
Iclassification roughly as follows: 
‘First, proposals having as their pur- 
yse the setting up of various deter- 
its to strikes, ranging from cooling- 
¥ periods to prohibitions. These bills 
clude some major adjustments of 
»e mediation machinery of the gov- 
inment as well as some proposals in- 
blving heavy penalties for certain 
easses of strikes. 
5 Second, curbs and controls with 
pspect to union activities and prac- 
ses. These include among other 
ings, registration of unions requir- 
xg financial and other reports, modi- 
ring or eliminating the closed shop 
ad the secondary boycott, and dis- 
puraging or forbidding industry- 
vide bargaining. 
| Third, amendments to the National 
labor Relations Act: These bills tend 
» cover a broad variety of subjects 
ad sometimes include many of the 
jajectives listed in the two preceding 
jaragraphs. In general, it may be said 
nat the total effect is to lessen some- 
vhat the curbs on employer activity 
nd to establish curbs on the activities 
f the unions. 


Deterrents to Strikes 


Congressman Case of South Dakota, 
vhose bill was passed last year by 
oth houses and vetoed by the Presi- 
lent, is back with another bill this 
ear covering in part the same 
round but with some important 
dditions and modifications. As in 
ast year’s bill, a sixty day “cooling- 
ff’ period is provided for strikes 
enerally. Persons who engage in 
urisdictional or sympathetic strikes 
ose their status as employes under 
his proposed law and unions calling 
uch strikes will lose their right to 
ct as representatives of employes for 
period up to two years, and will be 
able to a suit for damages by the 
mployer. 

The President is authorized to 
etermine that the “public welfare, 
ealth, or safety” is endangered by 
ny labor dispute, and to appoint an 
emergency commission” to investi- 
ate and report with recommenda- 


Strikes and lockouts are outlawed: 
thile the commission is at work and 


ring subsequent proceedings up to 
potential maximum of ninety-five 
s. When the commission has re- 


ported, its recommendations shall be 
binding if accepted by both parties or 
—and here is a unique proposal—if a 
majority of the employes, in a secret 
ballot conducted by the National 


Labor Relations Board, vote to accept 


it. 

The prevention of strikes in indus- 
tries vitally affecting the public wel- 
fare is an objective sought in many 
other bills. Five identical House bills 
provide that when a strike or lockout 
in such industries is impending, the 
President may declare an emergency 
to exist and. then issue an order for- 
bidding the strike or lockout. If 
mediation and voluntary arbitration 
fail, the President may require the 
creation of an arbitration board whose 
award is to be final and binding. 

A very significant feature of these 
bills is a provision that the arbitrators 
in determining their award shall 
“take into consideration” the fact that 
the employes are engaged in an essen- 
tial industry and that “by reason of 
being so employed their right to 
strike has been limited . . . and that 
in view of the foregoing such em- 
ployes ought to have, in relation to 
others not so situated, at least as 


favorable a status in the matter of 


the terms and conditions of their em- 
ployment.” 


Jim Berryman in The Washington Star 
Never Rains but It Pours 


The most drastic proposals with 
respect to strikes are found in two 
bills, one of which is jointly spon- 
sored by Senators Ball, Taft, and 
Smith of New Jersey, the other by 
Senator Ball alone. 

S.55, the jointly sponsored bill, 
deals with a variety of subjects, some 
of which will be discussed later; here 
we are concerned only with its pro- 
visions with respect to strikes. It sets 
up a mediation board and declares it 
to be the duty of employes and em- 
ployers to negotiate and try to reach 
an agreement with respect to terms 
of employment and the interpretation 
of agreements. If they fail to agree, 
the mediation board may proffer its 
services. When it does that, the parties 
must refrain from strikes or lockouts 
for a period of sixty days. Violation 
by the employer is an unfair labor 
practice. under the Wagner law. If 
workers violate this section, they lose 
their status as employes under the 
same law. 

The bill also forbids strikes in con- 
nection with a jurisdictional dispute 
or in support of a secondary boycott. 
Five thousand dollars fine or one year 
in jail or both is the penalty for viola- 
tion of this section. In addition, the 
employer may sue and recover triple 
damages. The courts, furthermore, 
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may enjoin such strikes, and the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act is suspended to 
the extent necessary to make that 
possible. 

§.360, introduced by Senator Ball, 
amends the National Labor Relations 
Act in various ways, and contains 
two sections dealing with strikes. 
Section 2 withdraws the protection of 
the Wagner law from a striker who 
“has been replaced or has refused an 
offer of reinstatement to substantially 
equivalent employment.” 

Section 10 of the bill modifies the 
present provision of the National 
Labor Relations Act which declares 
that nothing in the act is to be so 
construed as to “diminish in any way 
the right to strike.” 

It retains this provision but makes 
it subject to certain exceptions. Strikes 
to compel an employer to deal with 
a union that has not been certified 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board as a representative of the em- 
ployes, or to compel an employer to 
abandon an unfair labor practice, or 
to compel him to violate a law of the 
United States, are declared to be 
illegal. Such strikes may be enjoined, 
regardless of anything in the Clayton 
Act and the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 


Union Curbs and Controls 


A considerable number of bills re- 
quire unions to register with the 
Department of Labor, and to file 
with it certain data including, as a 
rule, copies of constitution, names and 
salaries of officers, initiation fees and 
membership dues, and an annual 
financial statement showing income 
and expenditures. Some of the bills 
state that all such information shall 
be open to public inspection; others 
that the financial report shall be avail- 
able to members only. Some bills re- 
quire that registration and filing of 
reports shall be a condition precedent 
to the certification of the union as a 
representative of employes under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

A dozen or more bills deal with the 
closed shop. Most of them prohibit 
the making of a closed shop contract, 
with heavy penalties for violation, 
usually $5,000 fine or one year in jail 
or both. Others eliminate the closed 
shop proviso of the National Labor 
Relations Act, thus making such an 
arrangement an unfair labor practice. 


Senator O’Daniel proposes an anti-— 


closed-shop amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Congressman Case of South 
Dakota would affirm the validity of 
_ state laws on this subject by providing 
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that no federal law may impair them. 

Senators Wherry of Nebraska and 
McCarthy of Wisconsin are joint 
sponsors of a bill dealing more com- 
prehensively with union security. 
They would approve a maintenance 
of membership clause in a contract 
if it contains an escape clause (a rea- 
sonable period within which an em- 
ploye may withdraw from _ the 
union), and a union shop or a closed 
shop if voted for by two thirds of the 
employes. However, the employer 
would be prevented from discrimi- 
nating against any person who has 
been expelled from the union for any 
reason except nonpayment of dues. 

Just as the hearings before the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee came to an end, 
Senator Ives of New York introduced 
a bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act, in which he inserted 
a provision dealing with the closed 
shop. His proposal is that an em- 
ployer is not to be regarded as en- 
gaging in an unfair labor practice if 
he refuses to bargain over a demand 
for the closed shop. On the other 
hand, nothing in the act is to be 
regarded as forbidding such bargain- 
ing. 

The most novel and far reaching 
proposal in the field of curbs on 
union. activity involves industrywide 
bargaining. Of all the proposed legis- 
lation, this is probably the most direct 
attack on nationwide strikes such as 
those of 1946. The sponsors of these 
bills evidently believe that if unions 
had to conclude agreements employer 
by employer, or at most by localities, 
they would not be in a position to 
tie up a whole industry at one time. 

Congressman Smith of Virginia 
would achieve that end by changing 
the definition of “employe” in the 
National Labor Relations Act. That 
definition, as it stands, reads thus: 
“The term ‘employe’ shall include 
any employe and shall not be limited 
to the employes of a particular em- 
ployer. . . .” Congressman Smith 
would eliminate the word “not,” 
making the clause read, “. . . shall be 
limited to the employes of a particular 
employer. . . .” The effect, as stated 
by Mr. Smith to the House Com- 
mittee on Labor, would be to prohibit 
industrywide bargaining “to the ex- 
tent that any person who violates it 
is deprived of the special privileges 
granted under the National Labor 
Relations Act.” 

Mr. Case of South Dakota also at- 
tacks the matter through the medium 
of the National Labor Relations Act, 


but does so by amending the sectil: 
devoted to the “appropriate unit” 4) 
collective bargaining. | 

The approach in these bills, it is 
be observed, is indirect. It remained 1§ 
Senator Ball to outlaw industrywi) 
bargaining directly, though he t 
begins by amending the Wagner la) 
Subject to a proviso explained belo} 
his bill (S.133) makes it an unfi 
labor practice for the employer § 
bargain with a union that at the sar} 
time is representing the employes } 
another employer in the same indi 
try. Equally, it is an unfair practil 
for the union to act as bargainu) 
agent for the employes of more thé 
one employer in the same industil 
and the National Labor Relatio} 
Board may not certify such a unl 
as bargaining agent. 

These limitations do not apply | 
the employers and employes involv« 
are in the same “labor market area 
Within such an area, a union m: 
represent the employes of any nur 
ber of employers in the same indu 
try. A “labor market area” is defin 
as “a geographical area” not mo. 
than a hundred miles across, in whic 
the plants in question are located an 
“within which a majority of the en 
ployes . . . reside.” 

But S.133 goes considerably beyo 
the unfair labor practices section « 
the Wagner law in its attempt to b 
industrywide bargaining. It makes 
unlawful for a national union to tt 
to dictate to one of its own locals ; 
to what ought to go into a contrat 
with an employer. Both the Clayto 
Act and the Norris-LaGuardia Ai 
are set aside to enable U. S. Distri 
Courts to enjoin violations—whic 
they may do at the instance either « 
the federal government or of “an 
party suffering ... or threatened wit 
loss or damage by reason of any vi 
lation” of this part of the act. . 


Amendments to the NLRA 


The amendments to the Wagn« 
law are so numerous and so extensit 
as to baffle description. A senator wh 
is himself the author of several x 
them contributed the idea that the 
might be dealt with under the ge: 
eral title, “improving the Nation 
Labor Relations Act.” Whether 
included under the latter head 
pealers of the act, was not stated. 

Some of the bills amending the 
contain some -constructive propos 
Most of them also contain provis 
that would considerably alter 
purpose of the act, or hamper 


“Remember, Papa?—The Apple” 


ational Labor Relations Board in 
> exercise of its functions. 

Jne set of amendments deals with 
> rights of the employer and either 
ims some. that he seems already 
possess, or grants additional rights, 
in one way or another strengthens 
; position in bargaining. Most of 
> bills grant full freedom of speech 
the employer if it is not exercised 
a manner to coerce employes. 
What constitutes acceptable collec- 
e bargaining is not clearly stated in 
> Wagner law. The board has at 
ferent times offered definitions in 
ich the term “good faith” appears 
d the necessity is emphasized of 
stening,” “discussing” and, where 
terms suggested are unacceptable, 
“offering counter proposals.” The 
initions included in the proposed 
Is tend considerably to water down 
- board’s definition. One of them 
ms to make the only touchstone 
genuine bargaining conferring and 
cussing for a “reasonable time.” 
1 of them specifically direct that 
aployer shall not be required to 
“counter proposals.” Other pro- 
is tending to strengthen the posi- 
of the employer involve greater 
m in petitioning for elections 


weakening of the hand of the 


ions. : : 
© numerous proposals to 


ealing with company domi- 


enlarge the “unfair labor practices” 
section so as to apply to the unions 
and to individual employes, as well as 
to employers. Refusal to bargain 
collectively heads the list of unfair 
practices denied to employes. Others 
include coercion of fellow employes, 
violence on the picket line, violation 
of the criminal law, striking in viola- 
tion of a contract or for ends held to 
be objectionable. Beyond these there 
are, in some of the bills, an array of 
almost every imaginable practice that 
has been or might be attributed to 
unions. Most of the bills provide that 
unions may be sued in the federal 
courts for violation of contract. 


Along with the changes affecting _ 


employers and workers are many 
changes in the procedures and power 
of the board. A statute of limitations 
with respect to unfair practices would 
limit in some cases to one year, in 


others six months, the period within _ 
which complaints of unfair practices 


could be made, or within which the 


board could seek evidence. The Case 


bill, possibly through an error, strikes 
out of the Wagner law the clause that 


imposes penalties for interfering with 


the work of the NLRB. The Smith 
bill denies to the board the right to 
employ a_ statistician. The board 


would be required by these bills to 


conduct its proceedings in accordance 
with the rules of evidence. 


ua 


lowed, or whether Congress will en- 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


Cooling-Off Period 


The most thoroughgoing revisions 
of NLRB procedure would separate 
the prosecuting from the judicial 
functions. Some of the bills would 
turn over to the Department of Jus- 
tice all the functions of investigation 
and prosecution, others would place 


these in the hands of an administra- 


tor, who would function as an inde- 
pendent agency under the NLRA. 

In addition to these bills, almost 
forgotten in the thunder—both on the 
right and on the left—that they have 
engendered, is the still small voice of 
the resolutions calling for study. 
President Truman in his message to 
Congress at the beginning of the ses- 
sion urged that punitive and hasty 
action be avoided and that investiga- 
tions precede enactment. Joint reso- 
lutions providing for the creation of 
commissions to study and report have 
been offered in the House by Con- 
gressmen Kelley and Smith; in the 
Senate by Senator Murray en behalf 
of himself and a dozen others, and 
by Senator Ives. 


The Task Before Congress 


~~ Whether this more sober and 


/ 


thoughtful procedure will be fol- + 


act some hasty makeshift legislation — Pvt 
in the heat of controversy, remains to Poteet 
be seen. . PP: “dds 
(Continued on page 262) Re “d ¥ 
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UNRRA provided the invaluable mule for a Greek orphanage which had lost its farm animals in the war 


After UNRRA—What ? 


As solution for the worldwide problems of hunger and desolation, the 
new relief plans and programs already seem to be too little and too late. . 


Hab THE QUESTION POSED IN THE TITLE 
been raised several months ago, one 
might have given an encouraging re- 
ply—a bit uncertainly, to be sure, but 
hopefully. Today the answer can be 
given with much greater certitude— 
but with less optimism. After UNRRA 
there are bound to come protracted 
delays in establishing new machinery 
for meeting world needs; increasing 
desperation among millions in im- 
mediate need of help; grossly inade- 
quate aid even when (and if) it is 
forthcoming at all; political maneuv- 
erings and, even in their absence, 
suspicion which will becloud many 
worthy enterprises and magnify every 
little move that is not unmistakably 
disinterested. 

To some extent at least, these de- 
velopments are the more or less un- 
derstandable aftermath of war and of 
the emergency relief program which 


_ followed the ending of hostilities. To 


a greater extent, however, the nature 
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DONALD S, HOWARD 


—By an American who had unusual 
opportunities to see UNRRA in ac- 
tion, from the vantage points of 
Washington, SHAEF, and Shanghai 
during three war years. 

Now back at his civilian post with 
the Russell Sage Foundation, Mr. 
Howard, as director of the department 
of social work administration, is re- 
sponsible for studies in the field of 
domestic and international welfare 
needs and services. 


of these gloomy predictions of post- 
UNRRA events is attributable to 
the mutual distrust and short-sighted- 
ness of some of the nations con- 
cerned. 

But this is not all that will come 
after UNRRA. Dark as the future 
may seem, there are encouraging 
signs on the horizon as well as much 
closer to hand. 

President Truman already has for- 
warded to Congress recommendations 


raise $170,000,000. Budgets for 


| 


for favorable action on 1947 reli 
needs generally, on the Internation 
Refugee Organization (IRO), on ea 
ing immigration restrictions to pe 
mit a specified quota of displaced pe 
sons to enter the United States. 
The President has proposed a pr 
gram of direct relief to Greece. 
The War Department and form 
President Herbert Hoover have fe 
mulated recommendations on reli 
for Germany and Austria, based ¢ 
surveys and studies. ; 
Official proposals for relief in Jape 
are vigorously supported by Gener 
MacArthur. | 
America’s responsibility for intern 
tional welfare needs has hit the fro 
page—with headlines. . 
- Over and above all this gover 
mental effort there are impressive pr 
grams being undertaken by Americ: 
voluntary organizations. The } 
tional Jewish Appeal is seeking 


» s 


RRA supplies and aid covered vir- 

ly everything. Top: American locomo- 

s being shipped to China. Center: 

‘RRA malarial control unit at work on 

iItalian farm, Bottom: Flour arriving 
for Yugoslavia and Austria 


srnational programs run into addi- 
nal millions: for Church World 
vice $12,000,000 (some of which is 
ended for religious rather than for 
ictly social welfare purposes); for 
nerican Relief to Poland, another 
',000,000; American Friends Service 
mmittee .and United Service to 
‘ina, some $8,000,000 each. 

n January 1947, voluntary agencies 
»perating with the federal govern- 
int’s Advisory Committee on Vol- 
tary Foreign Aid sent abroad more 
in” $14,000,000 in cash and relief 
plies, thus spending at the rate of 
out $168,000,000 a year. 

At the international level, too, the 
w, while somber, is not without its 
ghter side. The United Nations 
cretariat has already taken over 
me of UNRRA’s functions: some 
ve been entrusted to the World 
ealth Organization (WHO), others 
a newly created organization, the 
-ernational Children’s. Emergency 
ind (ICEF). Plans are afoot to 
asfer to the proposed IRO respon- 
ility for refugees and displaced per- 
1s. Further, various United Nations 
dies are gradually launching long 
nge studies and projects which have 
definite bearing upon welfare. 
nese, however, cannot be expected 
fill many stomachs in 1947. But 
en those measures specifically in- 
nded to feed the hungry this year 
fortunately leave many questions 
answered. 

How will these international and 
tional governmental and voluntary 
wNs—so impressive on paper—work 
t in practice? What will other 
untries do to meet their responsibil- 
es in these fields? Will the various 
tional efforts be integrated into an 
ective international program? How 
se will all this come to meeting the 
oblems of hunger, cold, devastation, 
melessness, economic paralysis? 


Clearly certain needs will be met © 


ore adequately than others. The 
thers” may be met in part or, per- 
ps, not at all. 


_ What of General Relief? ' 


Let us begin with what is probably 
= most acute issue: after UNRRA, 
iat will world relief needs be? 

By the time this article is published, 
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UNRRA’s last shipload of relief sup- 
plies for Europe presumably will be 
on the high seas. In another ninety 
days, if the present time schedule 
holds, the last ship ever to carry 
UNRRA supplies will have left its 
port of debarkation, bound for China. 
These sailings will raise to some still 
higher figure the impressive total of 
20,000,000 tons reached early in Feb- 
ruary 1947, the last date for which re- 
ports are available. 

To move these enormous quantities 
of goods, UNRRA supply ships com- 
pleted more than 3,600 voyages. The 
magnitude of this undertaking 1s 
evidenced by the fact that relief sup- 
plies for only seven European coun- 
tries—planned, procured, and shipped 
—amounted to almost as much as the 
prewar imports for all the UNRRA 
countries combined. 

UNRRA supplies included virtually 
everything known to man. They 
ranged from tiny packets of vegetable 
seeds and cholera vaccines — rushed 
into emergency areas by plane—to lo- 
comotives especially constructed for 
the receiving countries and loaded in- 
to a newly devised vessel rigged with 
all the latest gadgets for picking up 
locomotives off wharves and stowing 
them in the hold—and vice versa. 
Supplies ranged, geographically, from 
Icelandic ponies to Siamese rice, from 
Mexican fish to Canadian trucks. The 
USA seems to have furnished a little 
of almost everything. 

Only if you realize that these sup- 
plies have meant the difference be- 
tween life and death, between eco- 
nomic survival and collapse, can you 
imagine what is likely to happen in 
countries where these issues still hang 
in the balance as the UNRRA load- 
ing docks are cleared and the pipe- 
line emptied. : 

From the beginning it was as- 
sumed, of course, that UNRRA 
would be only an emergency or- 
ganization. The need for it was to be 
eliminated through the success of its 
own relief and rehabilitation program 
and, later, through international co- 
operation in trade, finance, and eco- 
nomic reconstruction. Even in 
UNRRA’s earliest days, however, 
there was wide discussion of the like- 
lihood that the services for displaced 
persons might be continued for some 
ten or fifteen years, a possibility 
strongly suggested by the experience 
after World War I. 

With the passage of time it became 
clear that largely because of pressure 
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from the United States, UNRRA was 
to be liquidated. As early as the 1945 
meeting of the UNRRA Council in 
London, the agency’s days were seen 
to be numbered, even though it was 
recognized that needs would continue 
and that new instrumentalities would 
have to be created to meet them. By 
the time the UNRRA Council as- 
sembled in Geneva, a year later, the 
question of the organization’s liquida- 
tion was one of the hottest issues dis- 
cussed. 


The End of UNRRA 


In this controversy the United 
States and British delegations stood 
virtually against the world. Among the 
governments which wanted UNRRA 
continued were the USSR, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Norway, 
Greece, and China. As it became evi- 
dent that the United States view 
would prevail, steps were taken to 
hasten the establishment of the IRO 
and the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund — organizational 
phoenixes which were expected to rise 
from the ashes of UNRRA. 

Late in 1946, the final meeting of 
the UNRRA Council was held in 
Washington. Almost simultaneously, 
the United Nations General Assembly 
and its various committees, meeting 
on Long Island, were seeking some 
new formula under which interna- 
tional cooperation in handling relief 
might be continued. 

In opposition to the international 
action clearly favored by a majority of 
nations, the delegation of the USA 
declared that this would delay relief 
because the United States Congress 
would be unwilling again to appro- 
priate funds for such a program; that 
it would result in “log-rolling” be- 
cause representatives of different goy- 
ernments under international organi- 
zation seek to get as much as possible 
for themselves or for friendly nations; 
that international action would result 
in continuing relief to countries that 
were not “in real need,” as evidenced 
by the fact that they maintained large 
military forces and tampered with 
their economic system. 

The American position was bitterly 
denounced as “bread diplomacy,” as a 
device to control governments to 
which supplies might be made avail- 
able. 

But the only practical outcome of 
the General Assembly’s discussions 
was to establish a ten-man Technical 
Committee (representing ten nations) 


- 1947 relief load. Just what proporti 


to report on 1947 relief needs. Pl) 
were also made for transmitting 1) 
report to the various governments <1 
for possible consultation with respj 
to the problems presented. No f) 
vision was made for international } 
tion to meet the needs. Nor, at th 
writing, has there been consultat} 
among the several governments, } 
suggested by the General Assembl) 

The Technical Committee, wher} 
reported in January 1947, indica’) 
that in six countries alone (Austi 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, a} 
Yugoslavia) 1947 relief needs wo 
amount to no less than $583,000,0} 
The committee felt it did not he 
sufficient information to appraise 1) 
needs of China, which the Chin 
government estimated at $295,000,0 
Although Czechoslovakia’ and Fy 
land also claimed that they requir) 
relief supplies, the Committee felt th 
these countries could finance th 
own relief imports in 1947. 

Complete corroboration of the ui 
ency of relief needs emphasized 
the Technical Committee has cor 
from the International Emerge 
Food Council which reported in Ja 
uary 1947: 


The fact which sets the course ai 
spurs the. pace of the Internatior 
Emergency Food Council’s work for t 
next few months is the continued ex 
tence of world food shortages off gr 
severity. 

. until the next harvest our wo 
will be carried on continuously in t. 
presence of crisis or threat of crisis. T. 
utmost good will and _ cooperatic 
among member governments will © 
necessary if serious breakdowns of fox 
distribution in many countries, hum: 
suffering, and_ political turmoil or ev 
chaos are to be avoided. 


Nor is this an emergency of wee 
or months. Estimates of need in ya: 
ous areas already contemplate serio 
deficiencies at least until June 1948. 

Inasmuch as the method finally a 
proved by the UN was that insist 
upon by the United States, this go 
ernment has a responsibility to < 
sume voluntarily its full share of 


of the total this country should si 
ply is, of course, debatable. The sl 
of the operating expenses of the pr 
posed IRO allocated to the Unit 
States by the United Nations is abe 
45 percent of the total operating b 
get. This government’s part in sho 
dering the total relief burden sho 
certainly be not less than this. ] 


“nr 


»e UNRRA program, which was fi- 
mnced on the basis of national in- 
yme, the United States supplied 
»me 70 percent of the total cost. This 
roved unfortunate in that it seri- 
sisly clouded the international char- 
eter of the undertaking, making it 
mpear an American rather than a 
YN endeavor. 

‘Consequently, it would seem that 
»mething between 45 and 70 percent 
¢ the total would be our fair share. 
the $350,000,000 requested of Con- 
ress by President Truman happily 
ills within this range, amounting to 
proximately 60 percent of the $583,- 
00,000 thought by the Technical 
‘ommittee to be needed in 1947. 
this, however, does not take into ac- 
punt the needs of China or of other 
puntries not included among the six 
lations whose basic requirements 
vere appraised by the Committee. 

| America’s share of world relief 
seeds cannot be considered only from 
| theoretical view of “a fair propor- 
on.” Consideration must also be 
iven to what other contributing gov- 
ronments, in their turn, actually make 
vailable. After all, this idea of put- 
ng relief on a unilateral or bilateral 
asis was our proposal and it is there- 
ore up to us to see that no real 
eeds are left unmet. Any additional 
oad we might have to assume, should 
ther governments acting unilaterally 
ot shoulder their shares of the total 
urden, might be regarded as the 
rice this government must pay for 
s preference for unilateral, as op- 
osed to international, action. 


Twofold Responsibility 


The urgency of providing food, 
lothing, and shelter for the people of 
ountries formerly occupied by the 
Yazis is heightened by the apparent 
ecessity to appropriate large sums for 
lief in Germany. Those who suf- 
sred beneath the Nazi yoke must in- 
eed view with misgiving the pro- 
osal that their former oppressors 
aall be assured the same measure of 
elp recommended for Germany’s vic- 
ms. If, for one reason or another, we 
lake certain that this level is main- 
‘ined for Germans, but for some rea- 
yn do not make equally sure that it 
realized among our former allies, 
leir misgivings may well turn into 
itter resentment. 

‘The argument is not that help 
jould be denied our suffering enemy, 
ut that it should be assured, equit- 
bly, to our suffering friends, even 
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though we may not see eye to eye 
ideologically with all of these. 

But it is not only in the amount of 
its post-tUNRRA contribution to 
world relief that this nation is con- 
fronted by a special challenge. Equally 
urgent are the questions: 

Upon what terms ywillour help be 
made available? 

What strings will be tied to it? 

To what extent will we respect the 
rights of nations to work out their 
own salvation, free from outside dic- 
tation? 

Although Under-Secretary of State 
Will Clayton, according to press re- 
ports, has assured Congress that 
American relief is to be administered 
under strict safeguards against mis- 
use, specific information as to how 
this is to be achieved has not been 
given out. 

The widespread suspicion that our 
Opposition to international collabora- 
tion in relief matters might be at- 
tributable to an intent to use relief 
as a political weapon imposes upon 
this government a special responsi- 
bility to prove the validity of the 
Under-Secretary’s statement. 

The whole world will be keeping a 
weather eye on the proposal for direct 
relief to Greece. Therefore it is for the 
United States to prove that we plan to 
administer this aid in accordance with 
our traditional “no discrimination” 


policy, and that we stand equally - 


ready to help any other nation sim- 
ilarly in need, whatever its political 
complexion. 

It is worth recalling that relief al- 
ready has been proved an ineffective 
means for furthering political ends, 
however legitimate the ends in them- 
selves may be. Long experience with 
public assistance, public relief, and 
“pauper aid” in the United States and 
Great Britain has demonstrated that 


any attempt to use these devices po- 


litically, or as a means of influencing 
or controlling the behavior of re- 
cipients is likely to prove a boom- 
erang. Nations, no less than indi- 
viduals, may well heed the testimony 
of the politician who declared that 
when he purposely tried to use relief 
to win votes he defeated his own ends; 


but when he began to administer re- _ 


lief without political discrimination he 
discovered that it made friends—and 
even influenced people. 

The world has-only contempt for 
those who seek to control the be- 
havior of others by giving or with- 
holding the basic means of subsis- 


tence. Similarly, the world holds in 
contempt those persons — sometimes 
termed “rice Christians” — who ap- 
pear to accept a given philosophy pri- 
marily because it seems to be to their 
immediate advantage to do so. These 
things, learned through long experi- 
ence with domestic relief programs, 
may well be kept in mind by anyone 
tempted to use bread and shoes as 
political weapons. 

Relief — domestic or foreign —can, 
but need not, be a road to serfdom. 
Relief can also be a way of life—and 
liberty. Whether the United States, af- 
ter UNRRA’s termination, will give 
its helping hand to other countries in 
a way that limits their freedom or in 
a way that encourages real democracy, 
only the future can prove. 


What, for Children? 


When it became apparent last year 
that the United States and the United 
Kingdom would insist on dissolving 
UNRRA, steam was put behind the 
proposal to establish a Children’s 
Fund. This was finally created by the 
General Assembly in December 1946. 
The purpose of the fund is to con- 
tinue child feeding and to help in the 
rehabilitation of children and young 
people, particularly in countries that 
have received UNRRA help. The 
present plans of the fund are to pro- 
vide a supplemental ration of ap- 
proximatly 700 calories a day for some 
20,000,000 children—probably about a 
third of all the children requiring ad- 
ditional food in the countries eligible 
for aid. From Greece alone, comes a 
request to the fund to help feed 
some 2,800,000 children and 100,000 
mothers. 

The proposed feeding program of 
the fund probably calls for about 
$400,000,000, with another $50,000,000 
for essential clothing. 

The original plans for financing the 
fund’s operations were to turn over 
to it UNRRA’s unspent balance. To 
date, this plan has yielded far more 
disillusionment than funds—or ever 
hope. In the first place, UNRRA as- 
sets (if any) are not likely to become 
available until the end of 1947. Sec- 
ond, as time passes it appears less and 
less likely that there will be any as- 
sets left. In fact, UNRRA’s own pro- 
gram has had to be curtailed by some 
$41,000,000 to conserve funds, partly 
because of mounting shipping costs, 
partly because certain expected funds 
failed to materialize. 

(Continued on page 264) 
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The Parish Grows Wider 


Evidence of the growing concern of the Protes 
urgent issues was the Pittsburgh Conference, 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES ARE EXTENDING 
their parish boundaries. 

They see with growing clarity that 
beyond the traditional round—the 
Sunday worship, the pastoral counsel- 
ing, the baptizing and marrying and 
burying—the Church today has a 
definite responsibility for economic 
and social conditions which may de- 
velop or cramp human lives. 

“The Christian community must 
seek continually to create social con- 
ditions under which it will be less 
difficult to express in daily living the 
spirit of redemptive love. .. .” In this 
manner was it expressed by the 
National Study Conference on the 
Church and Economic Life which 
was held in February in Pittsburgh 
—the latest evidence of this concern 
that the community as well as the 
individual be “converted.” 

The depression of the Thirties pro- 
vided graphic illustration for the dis- 
cussion over the “social gospel” which 
had been going on for forty years or 
more. At once it made apparent the 
need for more vigorous action to sup- 
port the talk; and as a result the pro- 
gram of the Protestant churches, 
which until that time had been largely 
on the shoulders of a few sturdy 
pioneers, began to acquire a broader 
base and more content. 

In 1931 an interfaith conference on 


unemployment held in Washington - 


helped to orient the leaders of all 
faiths to their depression responsi- 
bilities. This conference drew up and 
presented to President Hoover and to 
members of Congress, a set of pro- 
posals which anticipated some of the 
remedies—such as unemployment in- 
surance and the use of federal funds 
for relief—later adopted by the Roose- 
velt administration. 

_The approach of war focused re- 
ligious thinking on international re- 
lations as never before, and resulted 
in careful study throughout the 
churches of such important issues as 


the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 


Experience during the war served 


to create substantial new interest in. 


race relations—for example, during 
the last five years the number of com- 


JOHN L. FORTSON 


—By the public relations director of 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 

Once a reporter on the Oklahoma 
City Times, later a Washington cor- 
respondent of the United Press, Mr. 
Fortson has been with the Federal 
Council since 1940, except for three 
years in Naval Air Intelligence. 

He recently took over NBC’s week- 
ly radio summary, “Religion and the 
News.” 


munities observing Race Relations 
Sunday has more than doubled. 
And now the baffling problems 
thrown up out of postwar confusion 
bring about sharply increased activity 
in the field of economic relationships. 
The Pittsburgh conference was con- 
vened by the Federal Council of 
Churches under the chairmanship of 
its president, the Cincinnati lawyer 
Charles P. Taft. Three hundred and 
forty-three delegates—two thirds of 
them laymen—attended the meeting 
by appointment: of their twenty-six 


A New Concept of 
Church Membership 


From the Pittsburgh Statement 
The Church should continually 


seek to determine the moral climate 
of the entire economy. It is pecu- 
liarly equipped to train and develop, 
from earliest childhood through 
adult life, the type of person pos- 
sessed of those Christian qualities 
of character so essential in all phases 
of economic life. 


It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that to discharge obligations 


implicit in intelligent participation 
in the solution of the economic 
problems of our time involves re- 
sponsibilities of the gravest import. 
Important among these is a drastic 
change in the concept of church 
membership. Church membership as 
conceived throughout this report in- 
volves a deep concern for the eco- 
nomic welfare of mankind and a 
sacrificial dedication of time, talents, 
and energies to the daily service of 
Christ through the extension of 
social justice in the economic field. 
We call upon our fellow church 
members everywhere to join us in 
commitment to such service. 


tant churches with today’s 
and what happened there. 


denominations. They were expecter) 
to attend neither as spokesmen fo 
their economic groups, nor as official 
voices for their denominations, but a} 
Christian individuals; and because of 
this independent status their deliber) 
ations could not be binding upotj 
either the Federal Council or the de 
nominations. | 

At the outset the conference wai 
described frankly as an experiment tt 
determine whether a group of peopl 
from. labor, management, agricu 
universities, and consumers groups! 
could meet with church leaders foi 
three days and come up with an 
good ideas for applying Christia 
principles more effectively to everyday 
problems. 


A Conference of Laymen 


For the first two days the delegate 
met in three separate sections to de 
fine the economic issues with which 
the churches ought to be concerne 
and to discuss what the churche 
should be doing about them. ‘The 
first day of discussion was admitted] 
slow and cumbersome, but by the 
second afternoon much of the talk 
was digging into specific issues. 

In one of the section discussions 
led by Boris Shishkin, research direc 
tor for the American Federation of 
Labor, a lengthy debate over the 
laissez faire philosophy led finally to 
the adoption of:a statement which as- 
serted that the doctrine as defined by 
Adam Smith—‘“that the individual in 
pursuit of his selfish gain will be led 
by an invisible hand to work the com- 
mon good”—is inadequate to meet 
present day problems, and is contrary 
to the emphasis Jesus placed on serv- 
ice as the basic motivation of life. — i 


The process used in this action 
an example of the working techni 
of the meeting. After sharp differ 
ences had emerged in debate, M 
Shishkin named a committee of 
which held an impromptu meetin 
to thrash out these differences anc 
then presented a wording of 
statement that was agreeable to all 
This three-man committee consist 
of Howard Coonley, former pres 
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The Responsibility of Christians 


Christians will concern themselves with basic interrelated economic factors 
. . . under such general principles as the following: 


Each person under God has a right and a duty to take his sare in the 
world’s work, and to work at jobs which will enable him to fulfill the true 
purposes of labor; and the responsibility to provide the opportunity to work 
rests with all segments of our society. 


Production exists to serve necessary and desirable consumption .. . 


Property represents a trusteeship under God, and should be held subject to 


the needs of the community . 


It is desirable to work toward an economy which provides an assured ade- 
quate annual income for every family. 


. . . Christians must be actuated more largely by a service motive than by 


a profit motive. 


Economic groups should have the right to organize, provided only that their 
purposes and activities do not contravene the welfare of the entire com- 


munity .... 


lent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; Dr. Harvey Seifert, 
»srofessor at the School of Religion, 
Jniversity of Southern California; 
ind the Rev. Robert W. Searle, a 
ecretary of the Protestant Council of 
Greater New York. 


The Thorny Issues 


Of all the issues discussed—govern- 
nent control, a fair wage, freedom vs. 
security, concentration of economic 
ower, full employment—the one that 
was the cause of more debate than 
any other was the question of the 
losed shop. During the plenary 
session on the last day, it came up so 
frequently that finally one irritated 
delegate hopped to his feet and de- 
manded, “How many times do we 
vote on the closed shop?” And in the 
ection presided over by Arthur S. 
Flemming, member of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, a period of 45 
minutes was set aside to allow every- 
one to have his say on the subject. 

Mr. Shishkin began the debate with 
in assertion that the records show the 
smoothest operation in industries 
which have either a closed or union 
hop. E. M.,Graham, delegate of the 
AME Zion church from Chicago, 
‘aised the question of discrimination 
wainst Negroes. Dr. J. V. Van Sickle, 
thairman of the economics depart- 
ment of Wabash College, said that 
ull peacetime employment could be 


sbtained only if the labor market 


were as fluid as it was during the war. 
‘Mr. Coonley held it to be un- 
American for a man to be told he 


(From the Pittsburgh Statement) 


cannot work unless he joins the 
union. The Rev. Armand. Guerrero, 
a Methodist minister from Chicago 
and former linotype operator, retorted 
that it is un-Christian for men to 
work in an open shop, and called his 
own church to task for operating 
nonunion printing plants. Jasper N. 
Davis of Kansas City, vice-president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, bluntly accused man- 
agement of being “dishonest and in- 


sincere” in arguing for a return to the. 


open shop. 


Noel Sargent, secretary of the 
NAM, asserted that the job of man- 


agement is to see that goods are pro- 
duced for society, and that this re- 
sponsibility for managing cannot be 
executed most effectively when men 
are retained or promoted on any basis 
other than quality of work done. He 
concluded: “Just as an individual is 
supposed to interpret that Bible for 
himself, so he should be allowed to 
decide union membership for him- 
self.” 

No vote was taken on the debate. 
Obviously no agreement was possible, 
nor was there any anticipation that 
it would be. 

In planning the meeting, the In- 
dustrial Relations Division of the 
Federal Council centered on the idea 
of trying to start at Pittsburgh a 
process of communitywide discussion 
which, if continued for a long enough 
time, might eventually have a soften- 
ing effect on the differences that now 
produce social conflict. It was recog- 
nized that any effort of so diverse a 
group to reach basic agreement on 
such a question as the open shop 
would split the conference wide open, 
would sharpen differences rather than 
lessen them, and might send defeated 
blocs of delegates home determined 
never to come again. ' 

The ground rules observed at Pitts- 
burgh might be likened to those of 
the United Nations, where national 
delegations are eager to press for their 
own interests, but are not willing to 
do so to the point of wrecking the 
UN. 


The substance of the discussions 


A Program for Protestant Churches 


The recommendations made to the churches by the Pittsburgh conference, 
in addition to stressing the value of the “interthinking” process, enumerated 
program suggestions which may be summarized as follows: 


Education of the Clergy: Special training in basic economic problems and their 
impact upon individual and social life; first hand knowledge from the field; 


training in democratic leadership. 


Education of Church Members: Discussion grotips; forums; the organization of 
“Little Pittsburghs”; field trips to visit factories, farms, cooperatives. 


Research: Greatly extended facilities for fact-finding. 


Application of Christian Principles: Church bodies should: Make pronounce- 
ments on moral issues; provide trained Christian leaders for functional groups 
outside the Church; “avoid the stultification of a class church”; move aggres- 
sively into industrial communities which have too often been neglected by 
Protestant churches; make churchmen available to act as mediators between 
groups in conflict; keep constituencies informed on legislative developments; 
take specific action in situations that clearly endanger the common welfare; 
set a good example in its own economic practices; urge full cooperation by 
the United States in the economic life of the world. 


Te ee 
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Among the laymen at the Pittsburgh conference, left to right: NAM Secretary 
Noel G, Sargent; Rep. Howard H. Buffett of Nebraska; Charles P, Taft, presi- 
dent, Federal Council of Churches; Boris Shishkin, AFL research director 


which took place during two days of 
section meetings was incorporated 
into a statement which was carefully 
debated, sometimes down to the 
punctuation, and adopted in plenary 
session on the final day. This state- 
ment, as a pronouncement, offers 
nothing that is really new; it has all 
been said before, but always it has 
been said by groups in which min- 
isters predominated. At Pittsburgh it 
was the laymen who spoke. 

In asking laymen to assume the 
lead, the Federal Council took a leaf 
from one of its own pamphlets pub- 
lished back in the Twenties by a study 
group known as The Inquiry. Con- 
cerning the value of social discussion 
as the laboratory of a better way of 
life, the study says: 


Beware how you isolate thinking from 
doing. Thinking is so largely a ghostly 
rehearsal of doing on the mind’s inner 
stage that if ideals are to be expressed 
in action that is sustained and resource- 
ful, then those who do the doing must 
themselves have done the thinking. . . . 
The ideals that are to control our group 
life must be winnowed out of our com- 
mon experience, and since here we all 
must interact, all should learn to “inter- 


think.” 
The Fruits of Discussion 


The “doers” who practiced “inter- 
thinking” at the church and economic 
conference liked the experience suff- 
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ciently well to recommend that the 
process be made a basic part of the 
program of the churches. 

The statement stresses “the peculiar 
values of group discussion” especially 
when persons of different occupa- 
tional backgrounds are included. And 
it also urged that the training of 
ministers should include instructions 
on how to deal with highly contro- 
versial issues and on how to win the 
participation of people of different 
points of view in free democratic dis- 
cussions. 

Judging from the comments of 
delegates to the conference, there will 
indeed be an increase in the number 
of discussion groups conducted under 
the auspices of the Church, and “little 
Pittsburghs” will be held in a num- 
ber of states and cities—in fact, some 
are already in the planning stage. 

Persons at-work on these confer- 
ences will find encouragement in the 
results already achieved through the 
use of this technique. 

Each year the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference conducts seven 
or eight two-day meetings in as many 
dioceses, with men from labor, man- 
agement, government, and _ the 
Church coming together for a public 


discussion of current problems in the. 


light of Roman Catholic social teach- 
ing. More than a hundred such con- 
ferences have been held in the last 


jobs; within the week one businessma 


twenty years, and they are regara 
as effective chiefly in terms of aro} 
ing popular interest in the so 
teachings of the Church. 

The American Friends 
Committee has brought 
representatives of management aj 
labor in weekend retreats, where t 
do the housekeeping cooperatiy 
and carry on their discussions in 
setting which tends to break doyf 
barriers and stimulate friendship. 

In Connecticut there is the in 
pendently organized Stamford-Greq 
wich industrial council which 
established recently, composed 
seventeen men—six from mana 
ment, six from labor, five represem 
ing the public. The council me 
twice a month to discuss communi 
problems. One meeting is a pub 
discussion; the other is private a 
off-the-record. Among the five pub 
representatives are a Catholic priest, 
Jewish rabbi, and a Protestant mi 
ister. 

For the last seven years Episcop: 
laymen have met annually in Wasl 
ington for the Presiding Bishop 
Conference on Capital and Labo 
conducted on an off-the-record basi 

This technique of the off-the-recor 
conference has been utilized for som 
time by the Industrial Relations Div. 
sion of the Federal Council. The ir 
formal sessions are arranged with n 
publicity, no resolutions are adoptec 
no committees organized. Representz 
tives of .employers, labor, farmer: 
consumers, and minority racial group 
are merely asked to spend an evenin: 
together “interthinking.” : 

Here are results of some of thes 


‘informal conferences: 


—In a midwestern city the farm 
labor “conflict” emerged in the discus 
sion; a few days later a farm organize 
tion leader who had been present calle 
the church council office to ask it 
recommendation on a labor leader t 
speak at the next farm meeting. 


—In an industrial city two labe 
leaders spoke bluntly of the social ignoi 
ance of church members, and wet 
invited to say it from the pulpit. 


—In an eastern city a Negro ministe 
described the difficulty facing Neg 
men in obtaining other than men: 


who had been present had placed eigt 
Negroes in skilled jobs. 


The churches ought to spon 
many more such conferences to briz 


(Continued on page 271) 
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These teachers on 
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strike in a Pennsylvania town represent the countrywide dissatisfaction with school salaries 


Breakdown in the Schools 


A report of our growing educational crisis—by an expert who recently 
visited leading cities, small towns, and rural districts the country over. 


.MERICA FACES THE MOST SERIOUS 
acher shortage in its history. The 
ation’s public school system faces a 
vajor breakdown. I have just com- 
leted a six-months nationwide survey 
E schools and colleges for The New 


ork Times, in the course of which 


visited a number of cities as well - 


s scores of typical rural communi- 
an — 
I found appalling war damage 
) the public school system — plants 
ave deteriorated, classes are over- 
owded, supplies are lacking, unrest 
id lowered morale are general. 

In many communities teachers have 
Ne out on strike or are threatening 
| strike; picket lines have closed a 
umber of schools. Plainly, the teach- 
s are not happy, and that, basically, 
a question of money. The Times 


‘vey shows that the classroom 
acher in this country receives an 
erage of $37 a week. Compare this 


ut fl 


the earnings of the garbage 
ctor, the street cleaner, the truck 
r, or the office secretary, and you 


BENJAMIN FINE 


—By the education editor of The 
New York Times, who is also a mem- 


ber of the faculties of Fairleigh Dick- 


inson Junior College and the New 
School for Social Research. 

This article draws on materials 
gathered by Mr. Fine for a widely 
discussed series of articles for The 
Times, 


An earlier series he wrote on the _ 
teaching of American history in 1943 
_won for his paper the Pulitzer Award 


“for the most distinguished and meri- 
torious public service rendered by 
an American newspaper during the 
year.” 
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find that all of these get more. 
That comparison helps explain why 

since 1940, more than 350,000 teachers 

have left the public schools. A total 


of 125,000, or one out of every seven ~ 


teachers, holds only a substandard, 
emergency license. Seventy thousand 


teaching positions are vacant solely be- 


cause the systems cannot get teachers 
to fill them. And to make matters 
worse, few young people seem to 


want to go into teaching any more. 
With other campuses overcrowded, 


‘many of the teachers colleges today 


are half empty. Where there is a full 
enrollment, the students do not in- 
tend to go into teaching. In 1920, 22 
percent of all college students were 
in teachers colleges; today the propor- 
tion is less than 7 percent. 


Every state in the union reports a’ 


shortage of qualified teachers. Though 
the war ended more than a year ago, 
the public school system is still un- 
able to secure a sufficient staff of 
teachers to instruct the 26,000,000 boys 
and girls attending elementary and 
secondary schools. Before 1950, this 
country will need 500,000 newly 
trained teachers. Using the most op- 
timistic estimates, less than half that 


“number will be available. 


Everywhere the story is the same: 
there are not enough teachers; con- 
ditions are increasingly serious. In 
many instances school superintendents, 
desperate and at their wit’s end, had 
hired as teachers men and women 


with little or no professional com- 
petence — taxicab drivers, mechanics, 
telephone operators, retired janitors. 

Even though all sorts of induce- 
ments are being offered, all sorts of 
expedients tried, the shortage is grow- 
ing more acute. As never before, all 
communities, rural and urban, are 
scraping the bottom of the barrel. 

Meanwhile, Peter is robbing Paul. 
Cities of more than 100,000 reach 
down to the communities of 50,000. 
By paying them more money, they 
can secure teachers for their systems. 
Then these cities, in turn, look to- 
ward the smaller ones for their own 
staff. 

This pirating continues until many 
communities, especially the rural or 
the more impoverished districts, have 
no one from whom to steal. . They 
must, therefore, be content with what 
is left. And if anything at all is left, 
it is frequently poor in quality. 

In addition to the major difficulty 
of low salaries, other factors con- 
tribute to the teacher shortage. Teach- 
ers object to the community restric- 
tions that they face in many sections 
of the country, particularly in rural 
areas. They dislike to lead the lives 
of Grade B citizens, always at the 
beck and call of the town fathers, of- 
ten subjected to humiliating intrusion 


upon their personal affairs. They are 
strongly opposed to the political inter- 
ference that frequently keeps them at 
the mercy of the community leaders. 

During the depression there were 
plenty of teachers available. In those 
grim years, they were laid off by the 
hundreds, and long waiting lists be- 
came the rule in every major city. 
The teaching profession had seemed 


a safe harbor in which to weather the 


storm. It proved to be anything but 
that. Teachers’ salaries dropped and 
so did their security. 

Many well trained and accepted ap- 
plicants waited patiently year after 
year, with no place to teach. New 
York City, for example, had nearly 
5,000 on the eligible lists. Gradually 
these disappointed men and women 
drifted into other jobs. 


The Exodus from the Classroom 


Then came the war. Immediately 
there was a booming demand for help 
of all kinds, skilled and unskilled. 
The teachers who were still waiting 
for appointment found it unnecessary 
to wait any longer. They took jobs 
with the government, in business or 
in industry, at much higher salaries 
than they could hope to earn in the 
classroom. 


The schools now had a double task 


—to find replacements for their re) 
lar teachers and to secure a sufficil 
number of substitutes. Instead of } 
“no vacancy” signs, the schools }} 
out frantic calls for help..: 
Teachers soon realized that tl 
could make more in one week it) 
factory at wartime wages than ti 
could in one month at school. | 
mounting numbers they left the cle 
rooms and put on overalls. Ad) 
tional thousands of experienced tea} 
ers found good office positions w 
the government, or got on the st) 
civil service lists. The departure § 
came infectious. In mounting nui 
bers, the public school teachers of 1 
nation gave up their teaching post 
The growth of the shortage did 1) 
end with the war. In these postw 
months it has continued to gro 
Rural towns and large cities rep 
quite frankly that they do not ha 
enough teachers to run their scho 
efficiently. Moreover, they have 
ideas as to where they can get t 
much needed instructors. Nort 
South, East or West — I heard t 
same story: the schools are und 
staffed. Although someone usually: 
found to take over the classes, t 
teacher is often an incompetent ma 
shift who cannot meet even the 
mum requirements of her state. 
The cry for more teachers is so 1 
versal as to be almost commonpla 
I met with school superintendents 
other educational leaders in such re 
resentative cities as New York, Bc 
ton, Providence, Chicago, Detro 
Ann Arbor, Denver, San Francise 
Oakland, Los Angeles, New Orlear 
Baton Rouge, Atlanta, and Washin 
ton. I also visited scores of smz 
towns and villages where I talked 
leading county and district superi 
tendents, principals, and teachers. 
Almost without exception the ed 
cators and responsible officials sa 
that their chief problem was the i 
ability to secure teachers. While t 
shortage exists on both the elementa 
and secondary levels, the greatest n 
is in the elementary grades. For t 
little children in the important ye 
when educational foundations :; 
laid, superintendents simply can 
find enough experienced or even fF 
tially trained teachers. a 
“We are now forced to appoi 
teachers who, under ordinary 
tions, would not have been acc 
able,” John J. Desmond, Massa 
setts State Commissioner of Edu 
tion, observes. “They do not com 


+ the standards of quality, person- 
jty, ability to render service, or the 
meral educational background of 
'r former teachers. It means that 
ome marginal teachers are now be- 
3 employed.” 

‘The repetition of this complaint 
om other sections of the country be- 
‘mes a monotonous chant. 
“We need more teachers,” 
nllins, superintendent of schools, 
fcorgia, comments. “Some of the 
achers we now employ just call the 
ll. They can’t teach.” 

(The superintendent of schools in 
in Francisco told me, “It’s simply 
mpossible to get the teachers we 
sed. We've had to go out to neigh- 
ering communities and states for 
ar teachers, but even at that we are 
nderstaffed. We'll take anyone who 
lamts to teach.” 


High School Problems 


‘Nor are the high schools out of the 
soods. A number of subjects are par- 
cularly hard hit, among them phy- 
cs, chemistry, mathematics, biology, 
ad the leading technical courses—vo- 
itonal, agricultural, and home eco- 
omics. Many high schools have been 
mrced to discontinue to offer any 
‘ork in these important areas. 
Because of the shortage, a great 
uany high schools are utilizing teach- 
‘s to give instruction in subjects in 
hich they are not prepared. For 
<ample, Colorado, typical of other 
ates, does not have enough qualified 
scondary school teachers available, 
articularly in science, mathematics, 
nd commercial courses. Out of the 
000 high school teachers in the state, 
000, or 25 percent, are teaching sub- 
cts for which they do not hold regu- 
ir licenses. 
“We have many complaints from 
udents, especially veterans, saying 
mat the teachers do not know their 
ibject,” John C. Unger, director of 
1¢ Colorado secondary curriculum, 
mmments. “If you give an English 
acher a class in chemistry, you can- 
ot expect too much from her. And 
at’s the sort of thing we are forced 
» do today.” 
School systems everywhere report 
at they have to employ high school 
achers for all sorts of odd teaching 
- All too often, it was brought 
t the i instructor is just able’ to keep 
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s, particularly the mature vet- 
_Tesent this inferior brand of 


> jump ahead of the students. The - 


a 


Antiquated buildings—a stove heats this classroom in a large Minnesota city 


A very substantial proportion of the 
emergency teachers, both on the ele- 
mentary and the high school level, 
are incompetent or inadequately 
trained. Having no experience and 
lacking the necessary preparation, 
many are floundering beyond their 
depth. 

Sometimes the schools cannot get 
any teachers and simply close down. 


The Times survey shows that during . 


the current school year nearly 6,000 
schools have been closed because of 
lack of teachers, which means 75,000 
children are getting no schooling at 
all. For them (and their parents) the 
democratic concept of free education 
for all has little meaning. 


Some Grim Figures 


Some state systems find it necessary 
to transport children many miles to 
get them to school. In other instances, 
the children simply do not go to 
school at all. Arizona, for example, 
has 750 unfilled positions and va- 
cancies; North Carolina 8 
Maine has 1,295; Mississippi, in addi- 
tion to 1,725 teachers on substandard 
licenses, has 1,292 teacher vacancies. 
Oklahoma needs 2,190 teachers, 
Washington could use 1,000 more, 


Wyoming 400. Kansas and Indiana — 


both list 1,000 vacancies or positions, 
while Kentucky lists 960. In all, there 
are nearly 70,000 unfilled positions in 
the schools of the nation today, and 
the teacher shortage reaches into every 
one of the forty-eight states. 


has 858; 


Probably Arkansas, with 1,000 va- 
cancies and 2,800 teachers on sub- 
standard and emergency licenses, 
shows the effect of the shortage in 
the most acute form of any state. 
Arkansas reports that 14 percent of 
its children—45,000 in all—will be un- 
able to attend school a single day dur- 
ing 1946-47. Because of the shortage 
of teachers, 225 schools in that state 
had to close. 

Superintendents everywhere are ad- 
vertising for teachers. Philadelphia is 
in need of 700. Chicago cannot find 
substitutes to replace teachers who are 
absent, and as a result high school 
girls sometimes have to take over the 
classes. Rural communities are ready 
to give a contract to anyone who 
looks as though she can sign her 
name. 

“We no longer ask whether an ap- 
plicant can read or write,” a state 
commissioner said with more than a 
trace of irony. “If she seems ite to 
breathe, we take her.” 

New York City, despite its rela- 
tively high salary scale, is so in need 
of more elementary teachers that each 
week between 300 and 400 classes go 
without teachers. Thousands of chil- 


_dren are either farmed out to other 


teachers, with resultant confusion and 
overcrowding, or they waste the day 
in idleness. — 

School after school, ehxouph ont the. 
country, repeats the same story. 
Travel as I did over one state after 

(Continued on page 259) 


From Icy Mountains to Coral Strands — 


What the coming of the Quakers, in wartime and after, has 


meant on two continents. The spirit that spurs them on. | 


IN MIDWINTER, THE AMERICAN FRIENDS 
Service Committee brought out 
“Concerning World Hunger — A 
Message to the American People,” 
carried as a full page advertisement 
(paid and unpaid) in key newspapers 
throughout the country. The burden 
was laid upon (or the privilege of- 
fered) people of every religious 
denomination, of all social and pol- 
itical faiths, no longer to mistake 
“victory for peace,” but to “dis- 
tinguish people from governments” 
and to share in a great stroke of help 
to a starving world. 

The occasion for the message was 
compressed into four sentences: 


This is a winter of despair in most 
of Europe and Asia. Yet in the face 
of unspeakable suffering, the channels 
of our traditional generosity are frozen. 
Government action and private charity 
lag for want of popular support. 
UNRRA, the-international relief agency, 
is ceasing to operate; the National War 
Fund that supported most of the Amer- 
ican relief agencies is disbanded. 


The call expressed confidence in 
the “Fellow Americans” to whom it 
was addressed and listed such points 
as these where they could take hold: 


To This End the American Friends 
Service Committee appeals for money 
not only for its own limited work but 
also for a new burst of nationwide sup- 
port for the work of all governmental 
and private agencies engaged in. relief 
and reconstruction. 

As Citizens, let us make.known in 
Washington our wholehearted endorse- 
ment of governmental plans to carry on 
the large scale food shipment that here- 
tofore was UNRRA’s task. 

As Protestants, Catholics, or Jews, let 
us give largely and quickly to the estab- 
lished church agencies of our faith. 

As Members of our Communities, let 
us work for and support the relief 
agencies aiding Greece, China and sev- 
eral other nationalities now  campaign- 
ing for funds.* 


This was not the Quakers’ first ap- 
peal of the kind. They were encour- 
aged to venture it because of the re- 


*See Survey Graphic for March—back cover. 


FLORENCE LUCAS SANVILLE 


—By the author of “Quaker Power 
House” (Survey Graphic, June 1940) 
in which she interpreted Pendle Hill, 
an enterprise of the Friends for social 
and religious study not as a retreat but 
as a center for reinforcing springs of 
action. 

Here she turns her sights overseas 
as a member for ten years past of the 
Foreign Service Section of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. “My 
qualification,” she writes, “is that I 
am a convinced—not a birthright— 
Quaker. Otherwise I should not have 
felt free to express the qualities I 
have described.” 

Especially she makes acknowledg- 
ment to refugee scholars brought to- 
gether by the Committee in 1940. 
“My days with these brilliant exiles 
from many different countries and 
varying religious beliefs etched deep- 
ly in my mind what the ministry of 
the Friends had meant to those they 
befriended.” 


sponse to a kindred advertisement in 
December 1945—“If Thine Enemy 
Hunger, Feed Him.” 


Quaker Coinage 


At that time fury, not famine, was 
at high tide. The courtroom in Nur- 
emberg held the spotlight. By all 
counts, December 1945 was a fan- 
tastic moment to launch this first frail 
bark of good will into the welter of 
prevailing public opinion. But the 
faith of those who did the launching 
was justified. The succeeding months 
brought in 65,000 favorable replies 
and over $144,685. These gestures to- 
ward reconciliation express two qual- 
ities usually divorced. They catch 
readers two ways. They are spiritual 
and they are practical. 

The same unexpected combination 
may account for the extraordinary 
confidence of people at large in this 
small working group of a very small 
religious society which during the 
twelve months of 1946 was entrusted 
with $8,880,000 of which nearly $8,- 
000,000 was spent in foreign service. 
Of this sum $2,569,600 was appropri- 
ated by the Indian government for 
buying, shipping, and distributing 


milk; the rest represented cash do 
tions from individuals and group 
and about a million dollars worth 
gifts in kind. 

Groups of school and college st 
dents, regularly rationing themsely 
one day a week, save five cents on 
slim-meal, and send as much as $ 
a month to the committee throu, 
the school year. Labor groups gi 
quietly and generously. A smi 
country meeting sends $10 with 
note that more will come soon. 
national sorority pledges its membse 
to over $5,000 annually for three yea 
—or more. A young service man, 
veteran of the Anzio beachhead, pa 
so deep a tribute to the Quaker ur 
in Italy that his father, in gratitur 
for his son’s safe return, gave to tl 
committee a sum in five figures. 

These dollars, however, did n 
mint themselves among our Wa 
Relief-Victory-Bond-conscious _ publi 
They had been coined slowly ar 
painfully over the years in a crucib 
of human fellowship. 

The process started in 1870, wh 
British Friends carried relief to. tk 
Continent during the Franco-Prussia 
War. Then in 1917, after workin 
with the British Friends before th 
USA entered the war, America 
Friends started on their own to carr 
friendship and understanding, alon 
with food, coal, cows, clothing, seed 
and medicine to war devastate 
countries—allied and enemy alike. 


Europe: Spain to Lapland 

In the period between the tw 
World Wars, the AFSC, with Britis 
Friends, made a valiant attempt t 
create the sort of international frienc 
ship which might remove the cause 
of the want and suffering with whic 
they dealt. j 
International Centers were opene 
in Paris and Geneva, Berlin and othe 
German cities; in Vienna, and for 
short time in Warsaw and Moscow- 
oases of understanding in those 
filled years, later to become way st 
tions of safety in the 1930’s for de 
perate thousands fleeing Nazi per: 
cution. Friends everywhere caught t 


SURVEY GRAPE 


Tons of warm clothing and thousands of ski-boots have gone to frozen Finland 


cidea, and during the last decade such 
wcenters also have been opened in 
‘Amsterdam, Copenhagen, London, 
‘Delhi and Calcutta, in Shanghai, and 
iin Kingston, Jamaica, in the British 
‘West Indies. 


In the Spanish Civil War, while 
British and American statesmen were 
stalemating over policies and pro- 
cedures, British and American Quak- 
ers were on the spot feeding, clothing, 
and doctoring Spanish children, Re- 
publican and Fascist’ alike; operating 
three hospitals; aiding Spanish refu- 
gees in the French controlled concen- 
tration camps across the border; and 
setting up camps of their own. - 

Thus when World War II broke 
out, with Nazi armies invading the 
Low Countries and swinging south, 
a group of workers were ready at 
hand to serve French civilians in their 
flight. Money — $200,000 — waiting in 
neutral Switzerland was translated 
into food, clothing, and shelter for the 
distracted thousands who carried little 
with them but their terror. This min- 
istry to body and spirit went on until 
the entry of the United States into the 
war sent all Americans in occupied 
France into internment in Baden. 

This contingency, too, had been 
foreseen. Again a group was ready 
—Secours Quaker. Their efforts, be- 
gun thus early, have not ceased al- 
though tasks changed with the times. 
Since V-E Day, prison visiting has 
become a major concern of the 
French Quakers. To it they have 
given their peculiar contribution, tan- 
gible and intangible. Prison popula- 
tions have changed with the fortunes 
of war, but the service has been the 


i 


same. At every stage the inmates have 
been thought of as people in distress 
of mind and body, whatever their 
afhliations. 


Today, service of one sort or 
another is being performed by the 
American Friends Service Committee 
in Finland, India, Poland; _ Italy, 
China, France, Austria, Hungary, 
Spain, Japan, and Germany. No coun- 
try is too small or too large; no 
prospect too barren and none too 
overpowering in extent or in com- 
plexity. If the call is there and is gen- 
uine, the first step is taken. 

This step is- usually a survey by 
representatives sent over from home 
or, if available, by someone near the 


scene. Thus, it was established late 
in 1945 that the people of Finnish 
Lapland sorely lacked shoes and 
warm clothing. The AFSC joined 
with Finnish American groups, and 
in eighteen months twenty thousand 
pairs of new ski-boots were on the 
feet of Finnish children. With them 
went 225 tons of warm clothing. 

Right along, the AFSC has brought 
its facilities for transport and dis- 
tribution into play. So well marked 
are the Quaker channels, so deeply 
furrowed by long usage, that loss and 
waste are at a minimum and the vol- 
ume of materials is quite out of pro- 
portion to the size of the engine that 
does the pulling. Now the emphasis 
is on keeping up the clothing and 
shoe distribution, and on_ selective 
child feeding—with special care for 
the people on the submarginal land, 
burdened at present with an addi- 
tional 350,000 evacuees to take care 
of. Supplies are being bought not only 
in the United States but in Denmark 
and Sweden—an incidental lift to 
Scandinavian economy. 

Plucky as always, self-contained in 
their misery, the Finns have been 
deeply scarred by the double pincers 
of war and need to be met more than 
half way. So the centers of feeding 
and succor also have become centers 
of friendship and fun. Last summer, 
young Americans and young Finns 
rebuilt homes and schools, working 
and playing together, as here at home, 
for many a summer past, American 
college students have done in Friends 
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work camps in our own underpriv- 
ileged mining and rural areas. Plans 
are under way to plant seven of these 
green spots next summer for the 
further refreshment of young Finns 
and Lapps. 


Asia: Sea Level to “The Hump” 


At the opposite pole from tight, 
frozen Lapland in the north, is great 
and sprawling tropical India, weak 
with famine, ravaged with disease 
and charged with ferment. Early in 
1944, the American Friends Service 
Committee was asked by the Presi- 
dent’s War Relief Control Board to 
take over a relief program to be fi- 
nanced at the rate of $100,000 a month 
by the National War Fund. Friends 
—British, American, and Canadian— 
had been in India on missions for 
several years, driving their ambulance 
units, supplying milk, sulfa drugs, 
vitamins. However their feelings 
might be tugged by the struggle for 
independence, they showed no pol- 
itical bias. Nor had they.turned up 
with any commercial axe to grind, 


. 


any religious conversions in view, and 
because of this they threw open new 
doors and windows to understanding 
between India and the West. 

An enthusiastic young native doc- 
tor campaigning with a Service Com- 
mittee representative against venereal 
disease, urged the American to join 
in a lecture tour. “It would make 
venereal disease popular if people 
knew a Western woman is inter- 
ested!” was the enthusiastic way he 
put it. Then to win her collaboration 
more completely he complimented her 
on her own English; and was aston- 
ished to learn that this is the speech 
of the USA. 

Even boats turned out to be ve- 
hicles of mutual trust. The war had 
stripped native fishermen of their 
craft, leaving them without means of 
livelihood. Also it had cut down the 
food supply of a vast population in 
East Bengal dependent upon river 
transportation on the Ganges. The 
Indian government had established a 
boat yard to help fill the need but 
this was languishing to the point of 


School lunches, part of the child feeding program, American,zone, Germany 
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extinction. A Quaker worker way, 
asked to revive it, and he did so, wil 
the aid of a Roman Catholic priestd 
Together they systematized haulages 
of timber from the forests and th 
making of dugouts at the boat yard 
In cutting a channel to the boat basin, 
forty cubic yards of earth were moved} 
by primitive methods in two days. 
Then the boats began to be turned} 
out by the hundreds. The Quaker 
himself had learned to yse unfamiliar|y 
tools. More than that, the nativefi 
carpenters had found “a white man 
not afraid to get his hands dirty.” 

The announced plan of the Quakers 
is to maintain a group of from twelve 
to fifteen workers in India for several 
years “to carry out the ministry of } 
reconciliation and good will and tof 
help India to solve her deep rooted & 
economic and agricultural problems.” § 

Now turn from the mouth of the 
Ganges to the “hump” of the Hima- 
layas. Back and forth across rugged 
mountain passes, the Quaker fleet of 
sixty charcoal burning trucks man- 
aged to cover 20,000 miles in 1945 and 
part of 1946. This “China Convoy” 
transported in that period from 70 to 
90 percent of all civilian supplies for 
relief agencies in free China. 

One hears with mixed laughter and 
tears the stories of the young drivers 
of the balky, clumsy, contraptions 
chugging their precarious ways in re- 
sponse to calls of disease and disaster. 
The limit of accomplishment of the 
makeshift engines was 2,000 miles. 
After that, complete overhauling and 
refitting were in order. Meanwhile, 
breakdowns were frequent and start- 
ing up again was any man’s guess. 
Whatever happened, the very last re- 
sort was to stop en route lest the 
journey end then and there. 

With this makeshift system, the 
Friends Ambulance Unit carried sup- 
plies for soldiers and civilians alike 
in the inveterate fight against typhus - 
and bubonic plague; carried rice and 
soybeans for anti-hookworm diet; car- 
ried materials to build and equip de- 
lousing stations and hospitals. These ~ 
the boys helped to erect—yellow and 
white working together. The Chinese 
Ministry of Information issued ag 
statement that the Friends Unit oper- 


ated with less than one third the 
manpower called for by any other 
transport system. A key to this ade- 
quacy might be found in.an extract 


Young Viennese TB patients who receive Quaker relief. The Friends were permitted to begin work in Austria early in 1946 


igious concern of its members to 
demonstrate that Christian pacifism 
$ a positive reconciling force.” 


In the Wake of Liberation 


‘And so in wartime, across the maps 

nf Asia and Europe, the Friends 
‘raced their pattern of compassionate 
ove with the quickened imagination 
‘hat such service calls for. So, also, 
‘hey were, to trace it in southern and 
western Europe in the wake of in- 
vasion and liberation. 


Italy: Here Quaker transport of 
another kind has been rolling ever 


since April 1945 when a couple of 
trucks and their drivers started to 
move in materials for rebuilding 
wrecked Italian houses. They did not 
stop at delivery. Young men, specially 
trained and qualified, planned interim 


shelters and sanitation, and joined’ 


with villagers in erecting new homes. 
Stone on stone they laid foundations 
for understanding. By the summer of 
1946, the reconstruction program as a 
whole was making habitable an aver- 
age of some 3,000 rooms a month. 
Meanwhile UNRRA had supplied 
500 trucks supervised by American 
and British Quakers. Workers from 


? 


Cholera injection by the Friends Ambulance Unit in China 


other religious and pacifist groups 
and some Italian volunteers helped 
carry on, the hauling done by local 
drivers. It would be hard to measure 
the weight of lassitude and despair 
that was lifted by such aid and com- 
radeship. Here, as elsewhere, the 
Quakers made use of any opening or 
contact that seemed possible, and 
some that seemed impossible. The 
U.S. Army, the American Red Cross; 
the Allied services, and Italian officials, 
men of every political stripe and 
social outlook came to respect these 
conscientious objectors to war—and 
worked with them. 
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AFSC is continuing to work with 
CASAS (the semigovernmental or- 
ganization founded by UNRRA and 
the Italian government) in a large 
scale program of reconstruction of 
homes. The Friends Unit itself con- 
centrates on helping Italian refugees 
to get out of camps and into per- 
manent homes, and will also work in 
a few of the more remote communes 
that would not be reached by the 
over-all organization. This Friends 
Unit is concentrating also on getting 
thousands of Italian refugees, who 
were evacuated from war-devastated 
regions, out of government camps and 
into permanent homes. 


France: Six months after V-E Day, 
the first Quaker Transport Unit drove 
into the liberated Republic—a few 
trucks and drivers. In time, twenty of 
them were hauling lumber, bricks, 
stone, and cement for building; car- 
rying sand for filtering public water 
supplies; moving families and furni- 
ture from makeshift shelters to more 
permanent homes as those arose from 
the rubble. 

A little sketch called “Moving Day,” 
in the annals of the QTU, told of a 
beaming French peasant on one of 
these trucks. She sat atop her treas- 
ured possessions which were capped 
precariously by a crate of thirty rab- 
bits. When warned that they might 
not survive the trip, she happily shot 
back—“Enfin, nous les mangerons.” 
(“Then we'll eat them.”) 

Here are impressions recorded by 
a member of the seven-truck unit that 
had been helping to restore normal 
life to the shattered people in the 
St. Nazaire region: 


We saw what it means for a country 
to be so impoverished that every object 
has some value; in a region where no 
coal or firewood can be bought, every 
broken-down chair is worth something as 
firewood. In all the dozens of hauling 
jobs I did, I never once saw a family 
leave behind even the most hopeless 
piece of junk, old broken bicycle wheels, 
pieces of baby carriages, broken wash- 
tubs, half-burned chunks of wood. 

We learned what it means to a people 
who have really suffered at the hands 
of an enemy, to forgive that enemy. For 
that is what we believe must be done if 
there is to be peace. People such as we, 
who have «not suffered, must go very 
slowly in giving advice to people who 
have suffered. In fact, we cannot give 
them advice; we can give only under- 
standing, encouragement, love, and the 
evidence of a strong faith. 
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Now the transport unit has shifted 
its center of action from France to 
Austria, Poland, Hungary, and Ger- 
many, following as always the most 
urgent beckoning. 

Yet after six years with Quaker 
work in southern France, this was 
the evaluation by a worker of the 
task yet to be done there: 


The moral and physical need in 
France is still very great—so great does 
it seem that one asks oneself how it is 
possible to meet it. To renew the cour- 
age and the hope of a people weighed 
down by physical fatigue, spiritual de- 
pression, and malnourishment is a great 
task. 

The situation is no longer a dramatic 
one. It will just be a long hard pull 
from now on. To rebuild, to put one’s 
house in order after the demoralization 
of occupation is over, when physical 
conditions are almost as bad as they 
were in 1943-44, requires great vigor 
and resourcefulness. 


Austria: From the time its center 
in Vienna had been closed in, 1941, 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee had waited for opportunity to 
sponsor a new program there. Permis- 
sion from the Allied armies of occu- 
pation was granted in January 1946, 
and by March a Quaker Unit was 
established in the Austrian capital. In 
twelve months, more than 1,000 tons 
of food and clothing were shipped 
there. And last summer the Quakers 
shared with other relief agencies in a 
large scale feeding program for 90,- 
000 Viennese school children. 


Working closely with the trade 
unions, for a year now the Quakers 
have sent supplies to seven rest homes 
for apprentices, where boys and girls 
suffering acute malnutrition have 
been spending month-long holidays. 
Some six hundred young people bene- 
fit every month. In addition, one 
precious glass of milk a day is given 
to 6,000 other apprentices throughout 
the city. 

Since September, 40,000 persons 
have received extra food, including 
23,000 old people and 7,300 tubercular 
persons under twenty-five years of 
age. Both groups receive high-calorie 
food packages. In a city where for 
over a year most people have had a 
minimum ration of 1,000 calories a 
day, this supplementary program has 
counted. Clothing also has been dis- 


tributed to Austrians and refugees. 


Last November a Neighborhood 
Center for teen-agers was opened and 


during one of the coldest winters of 
record, at a time when Vienna has 
been practically without fuel, it has 
served, too, as a “warming room” for! 
old people in the vicinity. For the) 
younger ones, some warmth has come} 
from dancing, singing, and good talk, 
as well as refreshments. 

In Innsbruck, a Quaker Transport) 
Unit of six men with several trucks| 
and jeeps is working with the city! 
authorities and welfare groups, haul} 
ing food and fuel. Recently Schwert 
zer Spende, a Swiss relief agency,) 
offered five tons of leather for Aus-) 
trian shoemakers who estimated they 
could make 4,000 pairs of shoes from 
it, if it could get to them. This called 
for a 300-mile haul over snow-covered, 
icy mountain roads by-Quaker trucks. 

With Austria’s inheritance of ar- 
tistry and gaiety, its industry and its 
science, there is a special need to re- 
store old skills, and provide outlets 
for the native love of the arts. 
Directed by local labor leaders, the 
Friends have found a glassworks here, 
a shoe factory there, where with some 
assistance the wheels could be started 
again. 


Poland: “What you see here is be- 
yond imagination,” began a young 
worker in reporting to the Foreign 
Service Section of the AFSC last fall. 
Even after talking with dozens, of 
people day after day, he had found 
the cross-currents of human life be- 
wildering as they surged through’ 
material wreckage. | 

In the ruins of a building deliber-: 
ately burned by the Nazis, he met for 
worship with a little group of Poles, 
and recalled one prayer: “Bless the 
German people, bless the Jewish 
people, bless the Polish people, bless 
all people everywhere.” A letter was 
read from a German family of six 
asking to be accepted—as an action of 
expiation—to help rebuild what their. 
countrymen had devastated. The 
American himself had been asked by 
a young German combat soldier what 
Germans might do to make good. 
some of the evil they had wrought. 

To start work in Poland was not 
easy. Partisan strife made for suspi- 
cion. Polish officials were not sure 
what the Friends were up to. Even- 
tually, their obvious detachment from 
political issues and their absorption 
in human needs melted such obstacles. 
Also, there was remembrance of wha: 
the Quakers had done before, in th 
first World War. So, at length 


| 


| team waiting in Paris had the signal 


to come, and the program, based on 
agreement with the Ministry of Public 
Welfare, got under way. Late last 
summer, thirty workers — American 
and British Friends in about equal 
numbers—were well along in the dis- 
tribution of food and clothing. 

At first they had to hold back 
clothing in some localities where 
pangs of hunger were so acute that 
the recipients bartered for food any 
garments given them. At times it was 
found necessary. to guard food sup- 
plies against those whom desperate 
need drove to violence. Later, after 
the Quaker purpose was explained in 
halting Polish, the raiders turned into 
helpers and the rifled goods were re- 
turned. Eventually village communi- 
ties were organized to carry on their 
own work and food was distributed 
weekly to 20,000 children of preschool 
age. 

In addition to delivering clothing 
and food, trucks of the QTU made 
long hauls with lime, cement, and 
stone from the railway centers and 
logs from the forests. One truck, car- 
rying timber from Upper Silesia, ac- 
cumulated 42 punctures in a 250-mile 
tun. A realistic participant wrote: 


Relief work in Poland is changing 
flats, getting stuck in the mud, moving 
boxes in warehouses, writing thousands 
of names on cards and doing inter- 
minable paper work; it is chasing rats, 
and opening tins, and cutting margarine; 
it is waiting for motor parts that never 
come—plenty of just waiting. What are 
humdrum jobs at home are not glam- 
orous because the nail in your tire was 
made in Poland. | 


Such difficulties could only be dis-__ 


solved in the hope that a “long term 
work of reconciliation” might be EG 
permanent outcome. 


Hungary: It was only last Novem- 
ber, after eight long months of nego- 
tiation, that a Quaker unit of seven 
men gnd women finally reached 
Budapest, the first voluntary group 
to be admitted. They were in time 
to distribute fifteen tons of cereals at 
Christmastide—a dull gift measured 


by our carefree standards, but life- 


giving to many a parent watching 
‘over a wasting child. 
_ Want, so long hidden from the out- 


side world, seemed all the more stark. 
“Thousands of people really needed 


some additional food, but the budget 
mitted only 5,000 to receive an 
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Quaker and author, she was selected as 
tutor to the heir of the Japanese throne 


extra 524 calories a day. Especially 
tragic was the plight of apprentices 
and young workers. 

As rapidly as possible the unit set 
up clothing centers in rural areas and 
small cities where the general need 
was reported utterly appalling. Only 
if funds permit can feeding programs 
also be started in those areas. 


Germany: Human needs here, like 
political relations, are so augmented 
and distorted by zonal controls that 
this country is in a category by itself. 

Nevertheless, since the door was 
first thrown open a year ago, there 
has passed through it from the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee $1,- 
234,148 worth of food, clothing, and 
medical supplies, shipped through 
CRALOG (Council of Relief Agen- 
cies Licensed to Operate in Ger- 
many). Fifty workers are now in 
Germany, giving their services as the 
way is opened for them. The need is 
always there; the opportunities to re- 
spond vary. Funds for equipment 
and supplies are furnished largely by 
German relief contributing groups 
through AFSC. 

In the American zone, the occupa- 


tion authorities have permitted dis- 


tribution of food and clothing, and a 
substantial child-feeding program. In 
the British zone, a wider range is 


afforded. Seventy British Friends are 


engaged in child-feeding; setting up 
clinics, camps, and rest homes; and 
in distributing food, clothing, and 


medicines. Twenty Americans have 
joined the British teams in their work. 

Twenty-one American Friends are 
working in the French zone—for the 
most part feeding children and nurs- 
ing and pregnant women, as well as 
doing country-to- -city hauling with 
their transport units. 

The Prospectus For 1947, as recently 
given out by the American Friends 
Service Committee reads in part: 

“, .. The most generous contribu- 
tions to war-striken Germans are in- 
sufficient to remedy the ravages of 
war. Looking ahead . . . the Service 
Committee hopes to develop a num- 
ber of realistic and social service 
units, called neighborhood houses, 
that will stimulate and strengthen a 
practical plan for self-help to the 
German people.” 

The American authorities have 
already approved such installations 
and a start has been made in Darm- 
stadt and Frankfurt. Further plans 
have been drawn for such centers in 
Freiburg in the French zone, and in 
Cologne and the British sector of 
Berlin as well. Here is the working 
concept of this innovation as the 
Friends see it: 


Neighborhood centers in a  war- 
devastated community may offer oppor- 
tunities for helpful relations and become 
the nucleus for a variety of services, 
social, educational, and health—the pat- 
tern kept flexible and dynamic so that a 
unit may develop in rural as well as 
urban communities. 

Initial facilities will be arranged for 
clothing and shoe repair, carpentry, 
recreation, and day care for mothers, 
children, and the aged .. . [and for] 
extending services to the neighborhood 
such as hauling food and fuel and 
cleaning up some buildings or institu- 
tions. In its ideal workings, the neigh- 
borhood house might offer hospitality 
for the self-directed activities of youths 
and adults who need a place for dis- 
cussion groups and forums; . . . [with] 
books and periodicals made available 
for educators, social workers, ministers, 
and prisoners-of-war. 

The centers will be operated by 
German personnel and assisted by a 
limited number of Americans. bringing 
evidence of concern and interest. 


Japan: Now that the door to Japan 
has opened wide enough to permit 
the hand of voluntary friendship, it 
reveals the desolation of twenty-one 
million people as destitute of food 
and shelter as of clothing. 


(Continued on page 260) 
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It Doesn’t All Happen in Washington 


WueEN I aM IN THE CapitTaL City, 
looking out to where people live, I 
often think about the story of the 
Plymouth Rock rooster who had an 
inquiring mind. One day he flew 
‘from his coop in the hinterland of 
Los Angeles—a region where it is the 
exotic that happens—and landed in 
an ostrich farm. The awe with which 
he viewed the big birds was trans- 
formed into envy when he saw what 
touched his own family feelings—the 
ostrich eggs! Bursting with desire for 
self-expression, he hastened home. To 
his swiftly assembled hens he spoke: 
“Ladies, I have been around. I have 
seen things. I do not want to be 
critical, but I can’t help saying to you 
that it would be a good thing for 
you all to travel and see what’s being 
done elsewhere.” 


People Seeking Action 


It is sound evidence of the wide- 
spreading demand for more and bet- 
ter medical care, that people are turn- 
ing to organizations close to their 
life interests — unions, farm bureaus, 
granges, churches—to provide more 
and better health tools. Add to this 
that people are seeking action from 
their state legislatures as well as from 
Washington. 

Last month I heard a man from 
Utah tell how the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints had surveyed its 
state, how it has earmarked funds to 
help some communities pay for build- 
ing needed hospitals, and how, fur- 
thermore, help might be given to 
maintain a hospital during its initial 
years. Last year’s federal Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act has 
called upon each state to pass en- 
abling legislation and to survey its 
needs for hospitals and health cen- 
ters. But some states have anticipated 
or gone beyond the minimum re- 
quirements. For example, several 
state commissions have been set up 
which study all needs for medical 
care, not merely hospitals. Many farm 
bureaus and granges are trying to ex- 
pand hospital prepayment plans — 
Blue Cross, or their own. The extend- 
ing health funds of labor unions are 
a timely story on which John L. 

_ Lewis has turned the limelight. 


Especially impressive are North 
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HEALTH— TODAY & TOMORROW 


—A series by the chairman, Com- 
mittee on Research in Medical 
Economics; associate editor, Survey 


Graphic. 


Carolina’s recent doings and plan- 
nings about health. Having driven 
over this state east and west, north 
and south, I have long known its 
beauties. It is indeed a state of con- 
trasts, from the sea-swept islands, the 
lazy beaches, the sluggish rivers of 
its coastal* plains, to the 6,700-foot 
peak of Mount Mitchell, five hundred 
miles west, and the pleasant hills, the 
bright meadows, and the busy com- 
munities of the Piedmont in between. 
From drab textile towns one may 
swing to luxurious hotels in resort 
cities; to a center of industry like 
Durham, from which billions of ciga- 
rettes pour; to a center of intellectual 
and social leadership like the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. Islands of wealth and comfort 
spot wide sweeps of economic strug- 
gle and poverty. Two and a half mil- 


lion whites, a million Negroes make 


the state. 
North Carolina Faces Facts 


Three years ago, its leaders were 
stirred by the report of a fifty-mem- 
ber commission which had been ap- 
pointed by the governor and which 
was headed by one of North Caro- 
lina’s elder statesmen, Clarence Poe, 
publisher of The Progressive Farmer. 
Among its findings were: North 
Carolina stood thirty-fourth in the list 
of states in the number of physicians 
per thousand population; forty-second 
among the states in the ratio of hos- 
pital beds to population; highest 
among the states in the proportion 
of young men rejected by Selective 
Service because of physical defects. 
Thirty-four (now thirty-three) of the 
state’s 100 counties had not a single 
hospital bed. Thirty-nine counties had 
no hospital beds for Negroes. 


“These statements,” says Dr. I. G. , 


Greer, president of the Good Health 
Association, “have a tendency to 
wound our pride, but they are facts 
that. must be faced and dealt with 
courageously.” : 


eo 


They have been. The 1945 legisla- 
ture made the commission a per- 
manent agency under the name of 
the North Carolina Medical Care 
Commission. Its membership includes 
men and women, doctors and laymen, 
from all parts of the state. It has 
amassed additional facts and a pro- 
gram for action. 

It isn’t only that general hospital 
beds are few, or absent, in many sec- — 
tions. Staffs of physicians and nurses 
are short too. “We need 1,300 more 
doctors,” declares the president of the 
state medical society. The number 
of nurses in proportion to population 
is only one third the U.S. average, 
says the secretary of the state nurses 
association. Mental hospital beds are 
far too few. Three thousand beds for 
tuberculosis should be available, but 
there are fewer than 2,000. There are 
100,000 cases of syphilis, but treatment 
facilities are insufficient. Only a quar- 
ter of the counties have any organ- 
ized medical service for indigent per- 
sons, in the homes and in hospitals. 

It isn’t merely that the over-all 
state average of doctors to population 
is low. Seventy-three percent of the 
population is rural, but only 31 per- 
cent of the doctors are in rural areas 
(including all towns with populations 
under 2,500 people). Half of all the 
physicians are in cities of over 10,000, 
although these cities have only 20 per- 
cent of the state’s population. Many 
of the rural doctors are elderly and 
few young men are taking their — 
places. Four counties. had more than 
one doctor per 1,000 people, but 43 
counties had less than one doctor 
for 2,000 people. There are only 
about 160 Negro doctors for 1,000,000 
Negroes. | 

Economics must be reckoned with, 
as well as medicine. In 1940 pearly 
a quarter of all farm homes had no ~ 
toilet or privy; 93 percent had no 
running water. The average per cap- 
ita income was only $317 in 1940. — 
There were counties where the aver- — 
age family income was less than that. — 
The huge acreage planted to cotton — 
and tobacco is responsible for the in- 
adequate production and -consump- 
tion of milk. There are nearly 90,000 
farms in the state without a cow. 

“You start from the facts ..., ”- 


‘] 


declares an editorial in the Charlotte 
News of February 11, 1947, “and you 
must conclude that something is so 
badly wrong in the state that we must 
act immediately.” 


—And Aims at a Goal 


The legislature took some action 
even two years ago. It set up a loan 
fund for medical students. It pro- 
vided some state funds to aid locali- 
ties to care for indigent sick. It au- 
thorized the expansion of the two- 
year medical school of the state uni- 
versity into a regular four-year school. 
Private citizens acted also. A Good 
Health Association was formed, with 
outstanding doctors and such nation- 
ally known laymen as _ Josephus 
Daniels among its leaders, to make 
the facts and needs known and to 
push the plans recommended by the 
commission. “Make North Carolina 
the Number One Health State!” 
urges the Association. Here is the 
six-point scheme of the commission, 
designed to attain that goal: 


1, A five-year plan to bring hospi- 
tals and health centers to all the peo- 
ple. Every North Carolina family 
should have a “good hospital” within 
twenty-five miles. Every county 
should have “either -a hospital or else 
a health center with some hospital 
beds.” 

The plan calls for adding 5,000 gen- 
eral hospital beds, by the end of 1951, 
to the present total of 9,220. Of these 
new beds, 45 percent would be for 
Negro patients. For tuberculosis, 700 
more beds would be added within the 
same period. For mental diseases, 
the state is to acquire a 3,374-bed 
army hospital and also construct new 


hospital space with a capacity of 1,500 


beds. For the start on general hos- 
pitals, nine low-income counties have 
been marked, plus twenty-four other 
poor counties for health centers. 
_ The money? Forty-eight million 
dollars over the five years. Where is 
it to come from? A third is expected 
_ from federal appropriations under the 
Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act. The state is asked to put up 
another third, and to do this on the 
Bocinciple of helping most where need 
_ is greatest. The richest counties might 


pital costs paid from state funds, 
while the poorest counties might get 
as high as 50 percent. These poor 
counties would thus (with the fed- 
eral third) have to raise only one 
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hus get only 10 percent of the hos-— 
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33 COUNTIES HAVE NO HOSPITAL BEDS 
31 COUNTIES HAVE LESS THAN 2 BEDS PER 1000 


sixth of the construction costs from 
local public or private sources. For 
mental and tuberculosis hospitals, the 
state would meet its full two thirds 
of the expense. 


2. The state should appropriate 
$500,000 a year, to pay hospitals one 
dollar for each day’s care rendered to 
indigent patients. This sum would 
match the amount which the Duke 
Endowment has paid hospitals in the 
Carolinas for over twenty years for 
the same purpose. 


3, Medical-education loans “to en- 
courage young North Carolinians to 
become doctors and to practice in 
rural communities.” As already noted, 


beginnings on this and on the pre- 


ceding policy have already been made 
by the legislature. es 


4, Carrying out the plan to put the 
state’s medical school on a standard 
four-year basis, and to make a 400- 
bed teaching hospital, built in con- 
junction with the new school, avail- 
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able to all citizens of the state having 
need of its special facilities, like the 
state university hospitals of Iowa, 
Michigan, and elsewhere. The $5,000,- 
000 expense of this hospital is includ- 
ed in the $48,000,000 of Point 1. 


5. “Adequate provision for edu- 
cating more Negro doctors.” It is not 
yet clear just how, or how justly, this 
would be done. North Carolina re- 
quires race segregation in educational 
institutions. One suggestion is to de- 
velop a medical school as part of the 
North Carolina College for Negroes 
at Durham. Whether such a school 
can be put and kept on a high stand- 
ard “at reasonable cost” is the ques- 


tion. The alternative is to follow the 
policy recently adopted by Virginia, 


and pay for the education of North 


Carolina Negro medical students at 


Meharry Medical College in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. : 


6. Expand voluntary hospital in- 


surance plans. There are now three — 
— * (Continued on page 269) Lait: 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


The Friends in Finland 


THE QUAKERS ARE AT IT AGAIN — SO 
runs the message of the true under- 
ground, the underground of those 
who crouch in cellars because the 
great war wiped out the houses over 
their heads. Everywhere members of 
the Society of Friends, actually one 
of the smallest of religious denomina- 
tions in the United States, are put- 
ting thousands of volunteers of many 
religious persuasions to work in the 
common cause of helping bind the 
wounds left by war. The extraordi- 
nary efficiency of their methods has 
won the gratitude of the dispossessed 
and the hungry, and the admiration 
of the world. Here is an example of 
a minority moving a majority because 
its cause is just and its faith is strong. 


The Quaker Conscience 


Ever since the eighteenth century 
the Quakers have made philanthropy 
a major part of their activities outside 
the meeting house. It is not phil- 
anthrophy as most people use the 
term — the unloading of millions of 
dollars for purposes that, however 
worthy, need not occupy the donor’s 
time. Quaker philanthrophy is a hu- 
manitarian effort in which the giving 
and assembling of money is closely 
associated with its use for alleviating 
mankind’s woes. It is also unique in 
that it is not done to win converts. 

The “passion for human sympathy” 
that turned John G. Whittier from 
social trifling to fighting against slav- 
ery, and that stood behind the Freed- 
man’s Bureau, glows again in the 
hearts of the American Friends Sery- 
ice Committee. Organized in 1917, it 
proved its mettle during the first 
world war and after, especially in Po- 
land and the Volga country. Active 
once more, it is applying itself to Her- 
culean tasks with extraordinary suc- 
cess. 

But these superlatives are not used 
by the Quakers—they came to mind 
as I read David Hinshaw’s circum- 
stantial report, “An Experiment in 
Friendship,” a document of social im- 
portance. (With an introduction by 
Rufus M. Jones. Putnam. $2.50.) It 
records how the Quakers are dealing 
with the great need of one nation, 


HARRY HANSEN 


Finland, and more specifically Lap- 
land, where the Nazis burned the 
houses and destroyed the stock in 
their fury. Even Mr. Hinshaw has 
to watch his words of praise, for the 
Quaker conscience refuses to accept 
full credit for results because they are 
achieved with the help of many non- 
Quaker workers and contributors. 

There are only about 140,000 
Quakers in the world, with 118,000 
in the United States and 20,000 in 
England, but through the American 
committee they are helping many 
times their number in thirteen coun- 
tries — Austria, China, Finland, 
France, Germany, Hungary, India, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Poland, 
and the USA. The Quakers hold 
themselves responsible for costs of ad- 
ministration ($309,800 in 1946) and 
give in addition at least 10 cents to 
each non-Quaker dollar contributed 
for direct relief. Thus, non-Quakers 
give 85 percent of the funds, which 
in 1947 will reach $8,365,326, while 
gifts in kind are estimated worth $1,- 
500,000. This does not include the 
work contributed by 20,000 volunteers, 
or the free services in transportation 
and packing which even neutral na- 
tions are glad to contribute. 

But this is not the most remark- 
able element in this activity. That, 
clearly, is the “secret power” in the 
heart of the Quaker, a spiritual 
strength that makes us aware that 
faith can move mountains. The com- 
mittee’s field activities, we read, are 
directed by a staff of 200 trained vol- 
unteer workers, of whom about one 
third are Quakers. They have not 
only imbued everyone with their 
spirit, but have made rivals “sub- 
merge their dislikes and make no sign 
of preference.” In the ghost. city of 
Rovaniemi, “the banker’s wife and 
the leading Communist were both on 
the committee,” and throughout Fin- 
land hate and suspicion have died 
down where the Quakers are active. 


Mr. Hinshaw writes that his book 


“will establish clearly that Quakers 
serve mainly as the spiritual leaven 


in the loaf which expresses the help- 


ful purpose of men and women of 


good will of every religious group and 
(All Books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid) 
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every nationality.” We must remem-| 


ber, however, that the Quakers come 
with bread in their hands and that 
their immediate help is material. 
They give the Finnish helpers food 
and shelter and a monthly allowance 
of $10 in the barracks of the staff— 
obviously these men need that and 
are glad to get it. Similarly the work 
relief that the Quakers institute fills 
a need; the Finns are strong and able 
at manual labor, and here is an 
agency that can put them to work. 
But even here there would be 
jealousy and bickering if the Quakers. 
were not above such matters. They 
come from the outside, free from lo- 
cal disputes and above partisanship. 
They apply themselves to needs and 
respect neither classes nor political 
opinions. If they provide material 
help, they also emphasize “a healing 
sense of human fellowship,” as their 
committee says. When they distribute 


-food and clothing they study the re- 


quirements of the individual and 
never distribute anything on an im- 
personal or mass basis. There are no 
scrambles for supplies, from which a 
man emerges with two left shoes and 
one mitten. 


The Task of Rebuilding 


Mr. Hinshaw devotes space to a 
detailed description of how work 
camps are made to advance the cause 
of democracy in Finland. The 
Quakers believe that “common work 


. 
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makes friends” and that men from — 


different social strata and conflicting 
groups are best reconciled when they 
work togther— 


that it is hard to dislike a man with — 


whom you have dug a ditch; that when 


you are nailing shingles to beat the 
weather or spading a sewer to outwit ~ 


typhoid there is little difference between 
a poor man and a rich man; that the 


distinctions between white, black, and 
brown men tend to blur if not fade 


a 


when they toil together to achieve 
common good. 


There is no doubt of the temporary 
value of such associations, but the 
cause of human tolerance and under. 
standing is often wrecked when | 
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roof has been shingled and the ditch 
has been dug. The human race has 
not been without many such enter- 
prises, yet its tendency to backslide is 
its most distressing characteristic. Mr. 
Hinshaw says the Quakers expect the 
hard work, simple food, and sacrifices 
of the work camp to “drive the rule 
of the material from the hearts of 
men,” when taken in the right spirit. 
In view of what they achieve with a 
‘few men of high spiritual courage I 
‘have not the temerity to doubt them. 

It seems plausible that a great part 
of the success of the Quakers comes 
because they prove that they are dis- 
interested in the political, economic, 
and religious disputes of the nation 
they enter. They convert the cynical 
by their works. Yet other denomina- 
tions have. given unselfish service. 
May I hazard the guess that the very 
-absence of a strong church organiza- 
‘tion and absence of the fundamental 
object of proselytizing, contribute to 
the confidence the Quakers inspire? 

Mr. Hinshaw has given a mag- 
nificent description of the spiritual 
courage of the Finns. Attacked dur- 
ing the war by both sides, robbed of 
land and supplies by the Soviet Union 
in retaliation for making war, and at- 
‘tacked in turn by the Nazis, they 
take up the work of rebuilding with 
“deep inner spiritual resources.” 

Russia’s hard terms forced 420,789 
Finns to leave Karelia; they have 
been distributed throughout Finland. 
Of the Lapps, who left in droves 
when the Nazis scorched their land, 
all but 20,000 are back home, strug- 
gling to get roofs over their heads, 
medicines for their sick, and food for 
all. The woman whose home was 
burned down in the first Winter War, 
built another and had that destroyed 
by Russian partisans; built again and 
lost it*to the Germans. Thus three 
houses were destroyed in five years; 
she will build again, on the founda- 
tions of the old. 

The Finns “never were whipped,” 
writes Mr. Hinshaw. Even the huge 
reparations demanded by the Russians 
—$300,000,000 in six years and one 
tenth of Finland’s territory—are be- 
ing met. Included were 3,500 freight 
cars and 100 locomotives that Finland 
needed so badly. | 

Here the Quakers are the living 
outposts of western democracy. They 
speak for the humane side of the na- 
tion that wiped out hundreds of thou- 
sands of civilians with its atomic 
bombs. Mr. Hinshaw makes the 
¢ ; | ) 


Quakers’ mission, clear, their meth- 
ods comprehensible, their spiritual 
strength a beacon to mankind. Can 
their work of binding up the wounds 
of communities with fellowship be 
extended to the graver injuries that 
mankind suffers, the disputes and dis- 
sensions that go with» national aims? 
Can they find a common work-camp 
for labor and capital? For with so 
much practical good before our eyes, 
we cannot stifle the eternal hope for 
a way of getting peace and justice 
among men. 


+ + + 


BOY FROM NEBRASKA—The Story ot 
Ben Kuroki, by Ralph G. Martin. Har- 
per. $2.50. 

WHEN THE UNITED STATES ENTERED 
World War II, Ben Kuroki tried to 
enlist. He was turned down—because 
his forbears had come from Japan. 
This is his story, told in full for the 
first time from a point of view more 
penetrating than that of a corres- 
pondent making a deadline. It is, 
also, as far as this reviewer knows, 
the first extended account of what it 
felt like to be a Japanese American 
in our armed forces. 

It is not always a pleasant story, 
for it deals with race prejudice. Yet it 
is one that most of us would do well 
to read and ponder. 

Ben Kuroki grew up in the com- 
monplace quietness of a Nebraska’ 
farm community. Not until Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, was he aware of differ- 
ences in any save physical details be- 
tween himself and his companions. 
With the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
however, he saw suspicion and hatred 
take the place of friendliness and 
learned the penalty he must pay for 
having yellow skin and-slanted eyes. 

Part of that penalty was this—that 
after he had succeeded in his second 
attempt to enlist, he spent the next 
five years fighting not only his coun- 
try’s battles but also an intimate and 
peculiarly obscene war of his own 
against intolerance and race discrim- 
ination within the army. He won 
this latter war, it is true, but not with- 
out fearful personal cost in unhappi- 
ness and anxiety. The fact that he 
did win is a measure of the man; the 
fact that he was able to make a place 
for himself as tailgunner in heavy 
bombardment squadrons, and was 
thus enabled to fly fifty-eight missions 
in European and Pacific battle areas, 
is an index of courage that is more 
than physical. ? 


It was bitter anticlimax that he 
should return after victory to find 
the same battle awaiting him at home. 

“Boy From Nebraska” is an excit- 
ing story, told with warmth and hu- 
manity. If it is occasionally senti- 
mental and if some of its pictures of 
combat and carousal are all too fa- 
miliar to readers of war tales, these 
faults are minor and in no way de- 
tract from the urgency of the book’s 
message. For mixed with such in- 
gredients will be found sobering de- 
tails regarding the ease with which 
many Americans succumb to a mob 
psychology of hatred and fear, and 
ample evidence, as well, of the effects 
of rejection upon a sensitive nature. 

The reader will know Ben Kuroki 
when he has finished this book— 
know him, like him, and respect him. 
And it is only through the creation 
of such attitudes as these that race 
hatred can be eliminated. 

Ouiver T. FULLER 


New York City 
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DEMOCRATIC EXPERIENCE AND 
EDUCATION IN THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, by 
Sarah Barbara Brumbaugh, Ph.D. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. $2.10. 

Miss BRUMBAUGH’S PURPOSE IN THIS 

study of the educational ideas and 

procedures of the League of Women 

Voters is to sort out those which have 

general significance for an “educa- 

tion designed for democracy.” 
Accordingly, the first part of the 
book traces the historic situation in 
which the infant organization found 
itself in 1920, its adoption of the 
democratic policies of nonpartisan- 
ship and non-exclusiveness, its en- 
forced adventure into the preparation 
and. publication of learning materials, 
its slow and experimental arrival at 

a program-making procedure, _ its 

gradual development of an educa- 

tional philosophy and technique. 
With all this, no one can quarrel. 

But doubts are raised when the 

author passes to the second phase of 

the League experiment in political 
education. Beginning in 1934 with the 
administration of Marguerite Wells, 

Miss Brumbaugh finds the group em- 

phasizing legislative action to a de- 

gree which she considers dangerous 
in that it tends to short-cut the learn- 
ing processes and frustrate the per- 
sonal interests of the membership, to 
increase the necessity for centralized 
planning and direction, and to initiate 
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An Adopted Child 
Looks at Adoption 


By Carol S. Prentice. Sane, informed 
discussion of the problems of adop- 
tion, from the viewpoint of both 
parent and child. $2.00 


Children Have 
Their Reasons 


By Ruth Wendell Washburn. The de- 
velopment of personality in childhood, 
discussed by an experienced teacher 
and psychologist. Illus. $3.00 


Growing 
Superior Children 


By I. Newton Kugelmass, M.D. Re- 
vised edition of the standard text on 
every phase of child development from 
pregnancy through adolescence. 

Illus. $5.00 


Emotion and Conduct 


in Adolescence 


By Caroline B. Zachry and Margaret 
Bak An up-to-date study of adoles- 
cent behavior and its implications for 
secondary education. $3.50 


3 BOOKS by 
Frances Bruce Strain 
Your Child, His Family 


and Friends Illus. $2.75 
Being Born Illus. $2.50 
Love at the Threshold Illus. $3.50 
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Growing Together 


By Rhoda W. Bacmeister. How parents 
as well as children can grow to- 
gether in a happy unit: what to ex- 
pect in your child and yourself. “$3.50 


Teen Days 


By Frances Bruce Strain. Facts of 
growth, glands, the physiology and 
‘psychology of sex and advice on gen- 
eral conduct for 13- to 16-year-olds. 
Illus. $2.75 


You're Out of the 
Service Now 


By Dorothy W. Baruch and Lee Ed- 
ward Travis. A truly practical guide 
for all phases of the veteran’s read- 
justment to civilian life. Case histories. 

: $2.50 
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the membership into pressure group 
methods. To prove this danger she 
cites the case of the four-year cam- 
paign against the patronage system. 

To me as a working member of the 
League, her concluding warning that 
the League will “seriously err if it 
moves too far” from the direction 
taken by the early leaders sounds a 
little too solemn. 


In the first place the League “cam- 
paigns” have always been in the 
nature of something added to the 
regular work. The local Leagues were 
always up to their necks in local 
projects even when a “campaign” was 
making the headlines. And the work 
toward international cooperation has 
never slackened. 


In the second place, Miss Brum- 
baugh’s account neglects completely 
the latest direction which the League 
educational experiment has taken. 
The book was evidently written sev- 
eral years ago and brought very 
hastily up to date. (Among about a 
hundred League publications listed in 
the bibliography, only four are later 
than 1939.) Consequently, the reader 
unfamiliar with the League’s work 
would get a wrong impression of 
what the League has been about 
recently. 


Beginning with the outbreak of the 
war, the organization has moved into 


| a third phase of activity, in which its 


emphasis has been upon neither the 
political education of its members nor 
legislative action—though both of 
these have gone on—but upon cre- 
ating an informed public opinion 
capable of dealing with the unprece- 
dented problems of the time. A recent 
book should have taken some account 
of this development or explained why 
no account was taken. 

St. Louts, Mo. Avis D. Carison 


WHERE ARE WE HEADING? by Sum- 
ner Welles. Harper. $3. 
MANY AUTHORS TODAY INVOKE THE 
name of the late President in sup- 
port of their particular interpretation 
of the present day situation. Few can 
do so with the convincing persuasion 
of Sumner Welles. His recent book 
is a comprehensive survey of world 
events during the past five years. It 
begins with the Atlantic Charter, in 
the preparation of which he actively 
participated. It describes the progress 
toward world understanding during 
the years of conflict, the halt of that 


progress since V-J Day, and the con- 
(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 


fusion and deterioration of confidenc 
which have followed. 

Mr. Welles says: “The insane de 
lusion that Democracy and Com 
munism cannot simultaneously exis 
in the world is rampant. Stupidity 
reaction, and timidity dominate th 
Councils of Nations.” Yet he sees i 
lost opportunities not “a cause fo 
futile regret, but rather an impellin) 
reason for redoubled effort.” He tell 
us what this effort should have beer’ 
and what it has not been.. 

According to him, Roosevelt fell 
that “a firm agreement with th 
Soviet Union was the indispensabl) 
foundation for peace.” The Presiden 
was aware of the gap existing be 
tween the American system and thal 
of the Soviet Union and recognized 
the problems it presented. What coni 
cerned him was the extent of the gap| 
how it could be narrowed to a spall 
capable of being bridged by “a. bet 
ter understanding.” . 

It is apparent to Mr. Welles, as i 
must be apparent to many, that thi 
gap has not narrowed. It has widene 
alarmingly. His book tells how, wh 
when, and where this gathering men 
ace has grown. It shows how we hav 
failed to act. It points out why, wher 
we did act, we failed to accomplisk 
the desired result because it was toc 
late. 

It tells of confidence underminec 
where it might have been sustaine 
of high aims unrealized because o: 
incompetency and ignorance. The in 
dictment for these failures, in Ger 
many, in Italy, in the Near East, ir 
China, in Latin America, is impres 
sive. Mr. Welles does not minimi 
the responsibility of the Soviet Unio 
or of other nations for this sombe 
situation. 

He does not guarantee that a wi 
policy consistently carried out by th 
United States would have eliminate 
problems. But he believes that t 
high prestige of this country, and th 
power that goes with prestige, neec 
not have been wasted; much that ha: 
failed might have been accomplished 

It is not necessary to agree with 
all of Mr. Welles’ conclusions, or 
his criticisms of policies and person: 
alities. Some readers will differ witk 
his opinions as to what should on 
should not have been done in ‘ou 
dealings with Latin America. The 
sympathetic pen portrait of Presider 
Perén of Argentina, and ‘the noste 
gic tribute extended to that “beneve 
lent dictator,” Getulio Vargas | 


Brazil, are apt to provoke sharp dis- 
sent. These are dissonances difficult 
‘o resolve in the harmonic structure 
>f liberalism. 

Many Italians will question Mr. 
Welles’ opinion that the influence of 
the Vatican and of the Pope himself 
s now far stronger in Italy than for 
many decades. These Italians, Cath- 
ylics themselves, continue to scrutin- 
.ze the policies of the Vatican, hop- 
ing to find therein a reversal from 
che past record and a trend toward 
che progress which they so passion- 
ately desire, which their unhappy 
sountry so urgently needs. 

But such observations concern them- 
selves with: details and do not reflect 
on the massive achievement of the 
book. To every thoughtful reader Mr. 
Welles offers an education and a 
challenge. In or out of office, he con- 
tinues to be a valued public servant. 

ALBERT SPALDING 
Formerly with Psychological 
Warfare Branch, OWI, in Italy 


THE LONG WAY HOME, by Sgt. Mil- 
lard Lampell. Julian Messner. $2.50. 
As A PROFESSIONAL RADIO WRITER, Mit- 
lard Lampell meshed his craft with 
the revolution which the war effected 
in physical and mental therapy. The 
radio scripts collected here dramatize 
the great work of the Army Air 
Forces Personnel Distribution Com- 
mand, which was charged with re- 
orienting and hospitalizing returning 
airmen who had completed their 
tours of duty or been invalided out 
of combat. These doctors had to dem- 
onstrate that returned soldiers are still 
people and should be treated as such. 
William Rose Benét writes in the 
preface: bus 


The bitterness of the returned soldier 
is not a simple thing . . . it will go when 
the returned soldier can feel he is a 
living part of a society that is rational 
and full of energy and hope and help 
for the handicapped, without patron- 
age. cee 


The soldier’s trip home isn’t a 
quick jump from battlefield to front 


door, explains Mr. Lampell. There 


are many hitches in the process which 
have to be worked out in the redis- 
ribution stations and convalescent 
hospitals, where, as Colonel Howard 
A. Rusk says in his foreword, the 
nen are first given an objective. And 
Solonel Rusk, in turn, quotes General 
Arnold as saying, “properly motivated 
umbition cannot be disabled.” Mod- 


ern therapy gives men healing incen- 
tives, treating not a single injury but 
the whole man. 

The scripts sketch in swift, eco- 
nomical dialogue and side narrative 
the case histories of one soldier after 
another as each goes into, through, 
and out of combat. Mgny an opera- 
tional fatigue is traced to its battle 
source and then erased with deft 
touches of medical understanding. An 
amputee is taught to face himself, his 
girl. 

Teachers of radio writing will keep 
this book within reference reach for 
a long time to come. The fourteen 
scripts were first produced over an 
official Army Air Force program, 
“First in the Air,” on CBS, and were 
later rebroadcast and recorded for 
wide distribution. 

To do this work, Mr. Lampell 
traveled 20,000 miles across country, 
passed through ports of embarkation, 
checked in at convalescent hospitals 
as a patient, went through the proc- 
essing line, sat in on psychiatric treat- 
ments and physical therapy workouts. 
He has recorded the sights, sounds, 
and smells of war as they linger in 
the minds of stricken men. And the 
fact that the author is contributing 
his royalties from the book to the 
Committee for Air Forces Convales- 
cent Welfare is a quiet reminder that 
“the long way home” is still a crowd- 
ed thoroughfare. 
‘ Aan HartMan 
Former GI correspondent for Brief 
Magazine with the Air Forces in the 


Pacific. 


A NEGRO’S FAITH IN AMERICA, by 
Spencer Logan. Macmillan. $1.75. 
THIs WINNER OF THE FIRST PRIZE FOR 
nonfiction in the Macmillan Centen- 
ary Awards is a heartening book. At 
a time when the inability of nations 
to agree upon vital questions is cou- 
pled to disunity within our own bor- 
ders, it is encouraging to find a mem- 
ber of our largest minority who, in 
spite of injustice he himself has met, 
believes in the future of democracy. 
Ex-Sergeant Logan, a veteran of both 
the European and Pacific theaters, has 
earned the right to be heard. The 
listening will be both pleasant and 
profitable for his fellow citizens. 
The book opens with two challeng- 
ing sentences: “I am a Negro-Ameri- 
can. All my life I have wanted to be 
an American.” There follows a brief 
account of his life, which serves as a- 
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Emotional 
Problems 


e oe 
of Living 
Avoiding the Neurotic Pattern 


BY O. SPURGEON ENGLISH, M.D. 
and G. H. J. PEARSON, M.D. 


“Increasingly large numbers of lay and semi- 
professional individuals, who are seeking to 
understand the personality problems of them- 
selves and of their charges, will cordially 
welcome this fine contribution to an under- 
standing of the ailments they suffer in them- 
selves or encounter in others.’—The Psy- 


chiatric Quarterly. 
FIFTH PRINTING. $5.00 


The Psychoanalytic 


Theory of Neurosis 


By Otto Fenichel, M.D. “Of stupendous com- 
pleteness. Everything that has been written 
on the subject is contained in it, abbre 
viated and condensed, but perfectly lucid.” 
—The Psychoanalytic Quarterly. $8.50 


Psychotherapy With 
Children 


By Frederick H. Allen, M.D. How children 
with behavior difficulties can be helped to 
help themselves. “A splendid contribution 
to the field.”—American Journal of Psychia- 
try. $3.75 


Our Inner Conflicts 


A Constructive Theory of Neurosis 


By Karen Horney, M.D. How conflicts can 
be resolved by changing the conditions with- 
in the personality that bring them into be- 
ing. “Developed with skill and extraordi 

compactness. Highly readable.”—N. a 
Times Book Review. $3.50 


Write for Descriptive Catalog of 
Norton Books on Psychiatry 
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YPNOTISM « 
TODAY 


Leslie M. LeCron, B.A. 
and Jean Bordeaux, Ph.D. 


HIS is a fascinating book by 

two psychologists who are ex- 
pert in the many uses of hypnosis, 
a book which does away with mis- 
representation, wishful thinking, ex- 
ploitation, and condemnation that 
have marked the development of 
hypnosis since the days of Mesmer. 


The book is well written, easily 
understood—Dr. Bordeaux is widely 
known as the author of popular 
books on applied psychology. The 
information is sound, based on 
practical experience and _ scientifi- 
cally controlled studies. 


You learn about 
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background for the author’s analysis 
of the current situation. Three chap- 
ters discuss the problems of Negro 
leadership, Negro slums, and mis- 
cegenation from the viewpoint of the 
Negro. Another chapter, based largely 
on Mr. Logan’s own experiences and 
observations, analyzes the Negro sol- 
dier during the war, and discusses the 
problems he faces on his return. The 
two most important chapters are 
“Hopeful Portents,” and “The Negro 
and Democracy.” The former is an 
analysis of many factors, groups, and 
activities which are working for bet- 
ter understanding and cooperation 
between black and white America to- 
day. The latter surveys the implica- 
tions of democracy for the Negro, 
and of the Negro problem, for the 
future of democracy. 

Mr. Logan is bluntly honest, and 
extremely objective. Many of his ob- 
servations, for instance those upon the 
quality of much of the present Negro 
leadership, will arouse controversy 
among people of both races. But even 
those who disagree with him will be 
forced to recognize his sincerity. 

Throughout the book, like a silver 
thread of hope, is the author’s great 
faith in democracy and his under- 
standing of its evolutionary nature. 
This book is the product of much 
sound thinking. It deserves to be 
widely read by thinking people. 

Ratew Apams Brown 
New York City 


FOOD OR FAMINE, by Ward Shepard. | 


Macmillan. $3. 
ee DIRT, by J. I. Rodale. Devin-Adair. 


‘THERE ARE TWO CONSPICUOUS FACTS 
about soil of good quality. One is that 
there is not so much of it as we had 
thought—many soils have natural de- 
ficiencies and many have been made 
deficient. Second, we are wasting soil, 
destroying it at an unbelievable speed, 
in ways that approach the idiotic. 
Too few people feel these facts of 
worldwide soil destruction enough to 
be motivated by them. But here are 
books straight from the hearts of two 
men deeply concerned about its effect 


on the future. of t their NS and aes - 


humanity. : 
in “Food or F 


good medicine for the suburban 


building of the depleted forest re) 
sources of a given region is no meri 
technical problem; it is a problem o 
social, economic, and industrial | 
ganization.’ 

An even wider grouping of cooper 
ating interests is required to keep < 
drainage basin productive and intact} 
Mr. Shepard pays due tribute to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority as a type 
of resource’ planning and an escape 
from the trend toward centralization. 

His is a thoughtful book about how 
we may save ourselves. It is excellently 
illustrated. 

“Pay Dirt” is by an agricultural 
heretic, a follower of Sir Albert How- 
ard. of England who wrote a revolu- 
tionary book, “An Agricultural Testa- 
ment.” Mr. Rodale ‘maintains that 
present practices in commercial agri- 
culture, especially our commercial fer- 
tilizers and sprays, are robbing and 
sometimes poisoning the soil. He has 
gathered a surprising collection of ex- 
amples from orthodox sources—for in- 
stance, a Washington State bulleti 
concerning 15,000 acres of land in that 
state so toxic from orchard sprays tha 
nothing will grow. 

He points out the great importance 
of bacteria in the life and feeding of 
the soil, and insists that all the stand- 
ard fertilizers —‘ ‘superphosphate, am- 
monium sulphate, calcium cyanamid, 
nitrate of soda, and such”—are acum 
mental to fertility, while ground lime- 
stone and ground raw phosphate rom 
are not. 

His real right bower is the compost 
pile—a layer of grass, leaves, old hay, 
or other vegetable matter, a layer of 
manure, a thin layer of garden so 
and many repeats to build a pile. 
it stand a few months and turn it o 
a few times and bacteria will h 
changed it into the ideal plant food 

Mr. Rodale edits a very succes 
garden magazine. His book cont 


dener who now burns his leave 
points he makes about the vital impor- 
tance of bacteria and the d 
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SCHOOL BREAKDOWN ing in the years just ahead, seems Lan d O 


likely to become more severe. 


(Continued from page 245) 


A blueprint for America 


oe by this outlook, the Office 
of Education has set up a Citizens - 
another — Massachusetts, Maine, IIl- Federal Committee on Education to e Nn Y 
:nia, North Carolina, Oregon — and emedies. b 
you will find an acute teacher short- 2 eae eee cae! / 
jage. The hoped-for postwar improve- 

Sometimes the damage done the j : > WA LTE R 
s schools is intangible; at other times it @ Why did d Gecerme a teacher: : 
iis visible. The Times study shows 4 Why did 2 Gecome a teach er an DO RWIN 
Tens of thousands of classes are over- | aS 
‘crowded; educational facilities are fi é bo Seema T EAG U E 
| lacking; textbooks and school sup- j is 
j plies are needed; the enriched cur- 
| have been eliminated. : 

Benjamin W. Frazier, senior spe- FRG QRS GE Su ea: 
i cialist in teacher training, United 


jinois, Ohio, Utah, Louisiana, Califor- study the problem and recommend 
»ment has not taken place. 

(that the harm is real and lasting: 

jriculum offerings of many systems 

‘ States Office of Education, comments: 


free enterprise 


One of this country’s foremost indus- 

Although the children are not walk- 
| aie patos Peder | Tom Gray, Chicago Times Inc. the magnificent future that lies ahead 
» at least the community would know the Write It 500 Times of us—if we make full use of the 
serious nature of its problem. American system of individual enter- 

The teacher shortage, acute as it is 
| today, will grow worse during the next 


trial designers paints a vivid picture of 


“The present crisis affecting the 


teaching profession throughout the prise. Here, too, is an’analysis of the 


‘five years. At present the big cities are Country is of such gravity as (to means by which labor can be given a 
living off the flesh and blood of the threaten the future of the American responsible, profit-sharing position in 
small rural schools. We will need a way of life,” Thomas C. Boushall, the free economy that will make full 
ten years supply of teachers in the next chairman of the committee, warns. production a reality in America’s in- 
four years. It looks as though we will His warning is echoed by distin- i sigan ted $3.00 
never catch up with the demand. guished educators and laymen : : 

In normal times, the public schools chronphoub the. United gatas Lies y 
needed about 90,000 new teachers each P ublic, although still unaware of the 
year—that represented a 10 percent NOE: the E es eS pracuary 
replacement, to fill gaps in the ranks ees epee seo e plight THE 
d by death, resignation, and re- Gi thesschools-© Preside nae mia: 
meee OY ‘ : established a commission of educa- SMALL COMMUNITY 


tirement. Before the war, the teach- tional experts, directed by Francis ]. LOOKS AHEAD 


ers colleges graduated about 50,000 oom SEs A eee ealon, 


teachers annually, and the additional 
; os Education, to make an extensive study by Wayland J. Hayes 
40,000 came from liberal arts colleges of the nation’s educational problems. 


s ate ae one) ineutuons. The Advertising Council of New For the millions of Americans who live 

Today, the teachers colleges'are not York, in cooperation with leading outside of large cities, here is a clear- 
attracting a sufficient number of stu-  <-poo] groups, is planning a campaign 
dents to meet their prewar share of 4 raise the standing of the teaching 
the replacement needs. All told, the profession to past levels. A genera- 
country can be expected to prepare jig, ago a teaching appointment was. -richer, more complete existence. Pro- 


cut discussion of the various methods 
by which a community can achieve a 


not more than 35,000 to 40,000 quali- wore then highly respectable—it con- fessor Hayes traces the growth of Fews 

fied teachers a year forthe nextifour’ ¢...areat prestige. Today the teach- | Chapel, Tennessee, aided by the Ten- 
or five years. ~ er’s post is scorned, and until that nessee Valley Authority, from a back- 
é Meanwhile, the increased birth rate public attitude is corrected, many ex- ward, lethargic hamlet to a mature, 
of the war and — postwar years means perts feel the shortage of new recruits | cooperative community and cites nu- 


imminent jump in the school rolls, to the profession will continue. mierobs otheficonaviinittedee lean 
d hence a ,demand for additional “We are in the midst of a first rate ll d, $3.00 : 
sachers. ‘The best estimates indicate teacher crisis,” John K. Norton of ray: bacdiahd “aia 
we shall need at least 100,000 Teachers College, Columbia Univer- At all bookstores, ree Si 
ew teachers annually. With less sity, comments. ae ee 
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VOLUNTARY 


More and more in the News! 


HEALTH AGENCIES 


By SELSKAR M. GUNN and PHILIP S. PLATT 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE COMMENTS — “One of the books 


that once in a generation starts a movement that eventually changes 
the social architecture.”—American Journal of Public Health 


667T-HIS volume is provocative read- 

ing, indeed, for the host of citi- 
zen volunteers who are the officers, 
board members and committee mem- 


bers of voluntary health agencies in ~ 


this country.”—-State Charities Aid 
Association News 


“Points the way to new accomplish- 
ment through a frank evaluation of 
past activities... A valuable con- 
tribution.” — Thomas Parran, Sur- 
geon-General, U. S. Public Health 


Service 


“Informed . . . penetrating analysis 
+ +. a Constant source of factual guid- 
ance in a highly confused and little 
understood aspect of community ser- 
vice, Its greater value, however, lies 
in its courageous approach to the 
emotional, sentimentalized, and fre- 
quently misdirected efforts of expen- 
sively planned programs , . .”—The 
Social Service Review 


“Imaginative and courageous .. . 
should be thoroughly studied by all 
agency administrators, by lay and pro- 
fessional planners, by social work 
educators.” —The Family 


“If any thoughtful person, interested 
in insuring high standards of health 
care for all, wisely and economically 
administered, can read this report and 
retain any degree of smugness about 
the organization of health services, 
even about his own “pet agency”, 
then it is to be hoped he will read it 
again.”—Junior League Magazine. 


“The report is easy to read; the find- 
ings are convincing.” —The American 
Journal of Nursing 


“Should do much to increase coor- 
dination, enlarge services, economize 
operation . . , truly must reading.”— 
National Negro Health News 


@ George E. Sokolsky, commenting on the Gunn-Platt study, wrote in the 
New York Sun: "One wants to be generous, yet be certain that his dollar 
is most advantageously spent." Here, in Voluntary Health Agency, is the 
first attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of the voluntary health move- 


ment in America today. 
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Association’s department of higher } 


education, adds: 


“To say that American education | 


is facing a crisis is an understate- 
ment. 
gripped every state with unprece- 
dented intensity. Our schools, as a 
result, are rapidly disintegrating.” 


The teacher shortage has | 


It is the concensus of informed edu- | 


cators everywhere that the United | 


States cannot neglect its teacher short- 


age any longer. Poor teachers and un- | 


dermanned schools today inevitably 
mean poor citizens tomorrow. 


THE QUAKERS 


(Continued from page 251) 
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Of the two official representatives | 
in Japan of LARA (Licensed Agen- 
cies for Relief in Asia), one is the | 
appointee of the American Friends | 


Service Committee. 
there is essentially one of distributing 
food, clothing, and medical supplies. 
To date, shipments have been made | 


by LARA totaling over 1,000 tons. Of 


The program 


tributed over 350 tons, with an ap- 
proximate value of $125,000, and in 
addition $50,000 worth of food and 


relief supplies has been purchased in | 


Japan from navy surpluses. 


Attention has been concentrated on 


babies, nursing and pregnant women, 


: 
{ 
these the Service Committee has con- 


patients in tuberculosis sanatoria, chil- 
dren in orphanages, and repatriated ~ 


Japanese nationals; and also on a 


child-feeding program that is being 


carried on in the Japanese schools. 
This mere trickle of help reaching 


into the desert of want which is Japan — 


has been illumined by a thing of 
moment. Some eight months ago a 
young Quaker, invited by the Jap- 


anese Emperor at the instance of our 


State Department, left her desk at the 
Service Committee in Philadelphia, 
and laid aside her gifts for story 
writing, to become tutor of the child- 
heir to the Japanese throne and to 


other members of the imperial house-_ 


hold. The gentle persuasion of Eliza- 
beth Gray Vining will replace the 
dark and rigid tenets of militarism 
that otherwise would have been im- 
planted in the mind of a child in 
whose life may be wrapped up the 
destiny of a nation. Here is the flower _ 
and fruit of Quaker service shown of- 
ten in dark and obscure’ places. 
Thus across the face of the earth, 
areas of apathy and despair are 


~ = 
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checkered by areas of hope and 
promise. The search for a symbol may 
be as desperate as the search for much 
needed substance. Quakers, by their 
religious foundations and testimonies, 
are peculiarly fitted to respond to such 
a call. Moreover, it is significant that 
over two thirds of the workers under 
the American Friends Service Com- 
‘mittee are non-Quakers, from seven- 
teen different religious denominations. 


Of Faith and Practice 


Meanwhile, Friends themselves are 
aware of the dangers of an ever-ex- 
panding organization, with over six 
hundred regular workers and with 
‘more than two thousand applicants 
for service in twelve months. Many, 
looking with apprehension at so many 
and such varied activities, recommend 
severe pruning lest the branches of 
their tree of service spread too wide 
‘to be supported by the sources of 
nourishment at its roots; lest tangibles 
outweigh the intangibles. 

This nurture of spiritual roots is a 
concern not only of older and more 
conventional Quakers. Among young 
Friends there is a passionate urgency 
that ancient testimonies be adhered 
to; and that action spring wholly 
from these sources. The fear of 
“watering-down” is ever being ex- 
pressed. An excerpt from the minutes 
of the Committee’s executive staff has 
recognized this concern and defines 
plans and work anew: 


To provide outlets for individual 
Friends to serve in ways which their 
monthly meetings could not compass— 
yet without drawing their loyalty away 
from their meetings unto itself; to carry 
outward relief and assistance to those 
who are in need—without losing the 
continual, fresh sense of inward com- 
munion with the Source of all help. 
These are the tensions which keep the 
Service Committee ever trying to walk 
a knife-edge between the barrens of 
action without depth and the swamps 
of concern without action. 


“Faith and Practice” is the name of 
the book of discipline which is to the 
Religious Society of Friends some- 
what equivalent to the Episcopal 
Book of Common Prayer. And it is 
the interplay and balance between the 
two subtly related forces, indicated in 
its title, that hold steady the proceed- 
ings through which the AFSC carries 
forward its work. 

Never does a meeting of the Com- 
mittee take place without awareness 
of guidance—consciously invoked in 
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the silence with which it opens and 
closes; unconsciously felt as the in- 
tricacies of situations and_ practice 
make demands on ingenuity, imagi- 
nation, courage, faith. There are no 
pullbacks of expediency either for 
winning popularity or for maintaining 
“face” and position,Friends expect 
their acts to be unpopular. Curiously 
enough, they are not. 

Things are important to Quakers, 
but not too important. In the words 
of the ancient sage, “Everything mat- 
ters, nothing. matters.” A sense of 
proportion tends to obliterate over- 
emphasis, as does the sense of humor 
that lurks just beneath the surface of 
their proceedings. Meetings are never 
heavy, though they are, in Quaker 
parlance, often weighty with concern. 
But the light touch breaks through 
in chance phrase or incident. Another 
happy characteristic is frequent self- 
criticism—erasing “holier than thou” 
attitudes that might otherwise mar a 
group constantly at variance with 
many of the world’s standards. 

Frustration is frequent, especially 
in a course dependent upon govern- 
ment approval or permission. When 
plans are held up for months, or com- 
pletely blocked and operations sus- 
pended, there seldom is a hint of 
irritation. Rather there is expression 
of gratitude when obstacles are re- 
moved. The sum of these attributes 
is a meeting that proceeds with little 
friction and gets to its point—without 
parliamentary procedure, according to 
Quaker custom—at a surprising pace. 

Against this warp and woof of 
deeds in the making, the poignant 
experiences of freshly returned work- 
ers stand out in vivid, unforgettable 
tapestry. They bring to life pictures 
of want, suffering, and misery beyond 
human efforts to alleviate. They also 
tell of precious rewards in a family 
reunited, a child’s rare smile, the near 
miracle that sometimes opens wide an 
apparent dead-end. 


Perspective and Challenge 
There are certain laws that operate 
alike—in the atom as in the universe. 
If they can be discovered in one, they 
may be true of the other. 
Something has been at work in this 
minute, compact group with its record 
of desirable achievement that is not 
inapplicable to the great, incoherent 
agglomeration of interests we call the 
United Nations. The differences are 
so acute they need not be itemized. 
(Continued on page 262) 
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ground he traces the reasons for 
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But there are likenesses which might 
tt recognized—be sublimated into a 
sign for which our generation so 
desperately seeks. 

There is the search for unity we 
hear over the radio and in conversa- 
tion; that we read in speeches by 
statesmen and churchmen, in maga- 
zine articles and books. And there is 
the search for fellowship for which 
humanity thirsts—a spring hidden be- 
neath the rubble of- political and eco- 
nomic theories, diplomatic fencing 
and national rivalries. 

“In the face of the staggering im- 
mensity of the world’s misery our 
Committee, even with the support of 
many sympathetic individuals and or- 
ganizations, can do little. But relief 
alone is not its task. It seeks ever to 
penetrate beyond the symptoms of the 
world’s ills to their causes, and to find 
out and explore new paths to under- 
standing and peace.” 

So runs a paragraph from a recent 
report of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. And again, “Friends 
humbly feel an inner necessity to 
minister to the suffering of their 
fellows, convinced that there is in 
every human being something of the 
Divine.” 

Here is the essence of Quaker serv- 
ice at its best. Its very imperfections 
in practice make for better hope. If 
the Committee were a perfectly based 
and functioning organization, one 
might despair of ever applying it to a 
world at loose ends. But if, from a 
small Society of Friends, which recog- 
nizes its imperfections and limitations 
such testimony can be produced, 
might it not be taken to heart by the 
also imperfect and infinitely larger 
Society of Nations? If so few can 
reach so far and so rewardingly, link- 
ing human with divine law, what 
might not the many accomplish! 
What instruments other than faith 
and courage and love can strike fire 
that will stay alive? Kindled by 
Friends for three generations, fires so 
kindled have not died out. 

Time and again during proceedings 
of the American Friends Service 
Committee, I have sensed a freshness 
of spirit, a breath of which in the 
councils of the United Nations would 
blow into life the divine spark too 
often quenched by indecision and dis- 
pute. Is it not for the nations that 
profess God to express Him in their 
actsP Take a chance on it? There 
might be surprising results. 

Let the skeptics, who call them- 


which the NLRB may not go in such 
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selves realists, produce one other; 
alternative that has worked. Blind ad-) 
erence to courses which have failed) 
in a gunpowder past are by every 
count still less adequate for an atomic} 
future. 

Christian civilization for twenty: 
centuries has been trying to carry) 
water on the two shoulders of pro-| 
fession and performance. Now the} 
buckets are spilled and we flounder) 
in the mire. Once again we hear the} 
words Christ addressed 1,900 years) 
ago to Jerusalem—‘If thou hadst| 
known at least in this thy day the} 
things which belong unto thy) 


Peace sens 
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CONGRESS AND THE UNIONS 
(Continued from page 235) 
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Whatever the nature of the bills 
under consideration, it is obvious that 
Congress is taking the subject of in- 
dustrial relations very seriously. The 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare terminated on March 9 
the hearings that had been going on 
nearly every day since late January. 
The House Committee on Education 
and Labor concluded its sessions on 
March 15 after six weeks of hearings. 
Scores of witnesses appeared, repre- 
senting many shades of opinion, and 
a record of thousands of pages has 
been accumulated. 

_ Presumably the committees will now | 
analyze this testimony and the multi- | 
tude of bills that have been referred | 
to them for consideration. When they | 
do that they will inevitably discover 
that some of the bills, if enacted, 
would do incalculable harm to sound | 
industrial relations. But they will find 
other proposals of which that cannot 
be said. In order to realize a little 
more definitely what the task before 
Congress is, we may take a second, 
and critical look at the outstanding 
offerings. | 

Most of the bills amending the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act permit the 
employer to make known to his em- 
ployes his views on unions, if not ac- 
companied by elements of coercion. 
There seems to be no doubt that the 
board in its earlier stages went too far 
in interfering with the employer’s’ 
freedom of speech. The limits beyond 


interference were later indicated 
the Supreme Court. Whether, 
view of the Court’s decision, any li 
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ation in the law is now required 
nay be questioned. 

It should be recognized, also, that 
1 decision with respect to the point 
it which an employer’s free speech 
yecomes coercive involves subtleties 
yeyond the reach of legislative deter- 
nination. But freedom of speech is 
i right that is precious and should be 
nalienable. A reaffirmation of this 
‘ight in a statute can hardly be op- 
sosed by upholders of the American 
-radition. 

There seems to be no good reason 
for objecting to the proposal that em- 
oloyes and unions, as well as employ- 
ets, should not refuse to engage in 
collective bargaining. Before the 
Wagner law was passed employers 
could legally prevent the workers 
from making use of their collective 
strength in bargaining—and many of 
them did so. It was to correct that 
situation that the Wagner law was 
passed, with guarantees of so essen- 
tial a character that no one could 
have anticipated that any union would 
ever hesitate to avail itself of them. 
The great majority of unions have 
never done so, but some of the more 
powerful unions, in recent years, have 
at times presented their demands to 
the employers with a strong intima- 
tion that they were: to be accepted 
without discussion. This is an un- 
sound and antisocial practice whether 
engaged in by an employer or by a 
union. To require the unions to bar- 
gain will do no harm to the great 
‘majority who wish to do so, and it 
will exercise a restraint upon the 
others that is manifestly wholesome. 


“Unfair Union Practices” 


After the close of the Senate com- 
mittee hearings two members of that 
committee, whose wide experience 
and knowledge of labor relations 
command wide respect — Senators 
Ives and Morse — each introduced 
bills dealing with this subject. Both 
senators would make it an unfair 
practice for a union to interfere with 
the choice of an employer’s represen- 
tative, or to refuse to bargain collec- 
tively, or to strike to prevent an em- 
ployer from recognizing a union that 
had been certified by the board as 
representative of the employes. 

In addition, Senator Morse would 
make it an unfair practice for a union 
to expel a member for trying, at an 
appropriate time, to change certifica- 
tion from one union to another, or to 
strike for a closed shop, or to violate 
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a collective bargaining agreement. 
Senator Morse’s ban on strikes for the 
closed shop does not prevent the mak- 
ing of a closed shop agreement. 
When made, however, the union may 
not strike to enforce it, but it will be 
an unfair practice for the employer 
to violate this or any other agreement, 
and thus the matter is brought under 
the authority of the NLRB. 

In contrast with these proposals, 
some of the other bills attempt a 
whole series of police regulations in 
the guise of unfair practices. Fraud, 
extortion, violence, destruction of 
property, and similar offenses are 
already forbidden under heavy penal- 
ties in every state in the Union. To 
make these acts illegal also under a 
federal statute would not only subject 
employes and union representatives 
to double penalties, imposed neither 
on employers nor on anyone else, but 
it would require a federal agency—the 
National Labor Relations Board—to 
assume the duties of policeman and 
police court in the three thousand 
counties of the United States. It is 
argued that local authorities are fre- 
quently negligent or that local laws 
are inadequate. Where this is the case, 
it would appear that the remedy lies 
elsewhere than in federal control. 

The issue of the closed shop is so 
obviously one for extended study that 
it seems amazing that anyone should 
try to outlaw it without very careful 
consideration. There is a good deal to 
be said against it. One of the worst 
aspects of it is the closed union; yet 
strangely, none of the bills seems de- 
signed to do anything about that. 
There is no room here for full con- 
sideration of this question. 

Many who: believe in the right of 
unions to exist and to function are 
skeptical about the closed shop. Yet 
what is said for it is understandable. 
It-grew up as the strongest protection 
the unions could devise against those 
who would destroy them. Many of 
the skeptics have questioned whether 
the closed shop was really necessary 
any longer in view of the protection 
afforded by the Wagner law. But the 
Wagner law is now under attack. 
There are bills to weaken its protec- 
tion and even to repeal it. There are 
other bills to weaken the unions. Un-~ 
til the question is settled of how far 
Congress means to go with such bills, 
it is nonsense to cite the Wagner law 
as a reason for asking the unions to 
give up the closed shop. 

The last group of bills to be con- 
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sidered here includes the proposals for 
interfering with the right to strike, and 
the right to bargain on an industry- 
wide basis. The reaction against 
strikes that tie up industries essential 
to the public welfare is a natural one, 
and it is not surprising that there are 
so many bills to forbid them. There is 
recognition both of public need and 
of justice to the wage earner in the 
sheaf of House bills that provide for 
compulsory arbitration in vital indus- 
tries and at the same time require the 
arbitrators to “take into considera- 
tion” the right of the employes to at 
least as good wages and working con- 
ditions as are enjoyed by other work- 
ers who have not lost the right to 
strike. 

But here again the need for ex- 
tended study is obvious. Compulsory 
arbitration is contrary to American 
custom and thought, and there are 
sound reasons for that which cannot 
be developed here. It is significant 
that the leading employers organiza- 
tions, as well as the unions, are on 
record as opposed to compulsory arbi- 
tration. Before we embark on so new 
a course should we not examine ex- 
perience elsewhere? Has compulsory 
arbitration stopped strikes in Austra- 
lia? Did what amounted to compul- 
sory arbitration stop strikes in the 
USA during the war? Has a ban on 
strikes ever been effective anywhere 
but in totalitarian countries? Con- 
gressmen—and the country —could 
profit if competent answers to these 
questions were obtained before the 
enactment of legislation. 

If the country were ready to adopt 
the dubious experiment of compul- 
sory arbitration for “vital” industries, 
would it then wish to go further? If 
so, how far? There are bills which, if 
enacted, would carry us much further. 
Paul M. Herzog, chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, told the 
Senate Committee, “After careful con- 
sideration of S. 55 and S. 360, and 
portions of S. 404, we are prepared to 
say that if all their provisions were 
enacted into law, no strike could be 
lawful, once an employer had made a 


pro forma offer of reinstatement to 
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And with reference to the effect on 
the mind of labor of some of the en- 
forcement provisions, he said: 


The imposition of criminal penalties, 
the use of the ex parte injunction with- 
out hearing, revival of treble damages 
under the Sherman Act, and: similar 
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penalties will call forth charges of dis 
crimination and inequality from union! 
and workers. They will readily lead tl 
demands that equally strong punitiv/ 
sanctions be made available against em} 
ployers, with a consequent sharpening) 
rather than assuagement, of existing bit 
terness. 


As to the ban on industrywide bar! 
gaining, it may be pointed out that 1) 
the bills to accomplish that end wer 
enacted, no national union could en| 
ter into an arbitration agreement with) 
an association of employers, or assis} 
in reaching equitable agreements of 
a local level, or discourage outlaw 
strikes. 

It is unfortunate that the hearing: 
ended with no recognition on the 
part of the unions that any change 11) 
the legal status quo is worthy of con) 
sideration. Both William Green, presi} 
dent of the AFL, and Philip Murray 
head of the CIO, agreed that jurisdic! 
tional disputes are bad, and should be 
eliminated—but not with the aid of 
government. Van Bittner, speakin 
for the CIO, inquired of the House 
Committee, “What is the point of th 
proposed legislation? It cannot be tc 
eliminate an abuse since there is ‘nc 
abuse.” 

No such flight from reality will be 
of service to the legislators, to th 
public, or to the unions. . 

This article is an effort to analyze 
the major proposals on labor before 
the two houses of Congress. It at: 
tempts in no way to offer suggestions 
for a legislative program. It is the 
writer’s belief that all legislation 
should be postponed until a careful, 
objective appraisal can be made. What 
Congress needs is a cooling-off pe- 
riod—and a lot of homework. 
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Of the $450,000,000 required by the 
Children’s Fund, some $200,000,000 is 
expected to come from the countries 
in which child feeding operations will 
be undertaken, with an equal amou 
from other countries. For the rema 
ing $50,000,000 the fund must depe 
upon voluntary contributions from it 
dividuals and organizations. — z 

In discussing relief plans for 194: 
the General Assembly assumed th: 
both the Children’s Fund and gene 
relief would be financed in pai 
through voluntary contributior 


ster, however, it was realized that 
double-barreled appeal to voluntary 
ratributors would be poor strategy. 
wnsequently, the plan to get work- 
i in all countries to give the equiva- 
at of a day’s pay will be used only 
‘finance the feeding and rehabilita- 
wn of children and youths. This 
irive” will be deferred until actual 
kding operations can be inaugu- 
<ed. Obviously this means more de- 
7, jeopardizing further the supple- 
rentary feeding programs which 
ould be ready to pick up where 
INRRA has to leave off. 
‘Fund policies are determined by a 
yard made up of representatives of 
countries, including the United 
lates, whose spokesman is Katharine 
enroot, chief of the Children’s Bu- 
au. The fund proceeds in accord- 
ice with principles prescribed by the 
-onomic and Social Council and its 
»cial Commission. 
)To date, the only substantial con- 
bution to the fund has been the 
‘50,000 turned over by UNRRA 
om donations by the American peo- 
e through the Famine Emergency 
ommittee. 
‘A qualification tied to the fund’s 
‘st considerable gift prohibits its use 
r administrative costs. Several gov- 
nments have expressed the hope that 
eir contributions, too, will be ear- 
arked for direct operations. It is ob- 
ously impossible to conduct a world- 
ide child feeding and rehabilitation 
ogram without adequate personnel 
id administrative arrangements. 
lence it is to be hoped that this na- 
on’s contribution to the fund will 
ot carry arbitrary limitations, under- 
ining the effectiveness of the whole 
oject. 
Because of the rapid disintegration 
the UNRRA organization and the 
sterioration of UNRRA - aided pro- 
rams, the children now receiving 
Ip are likely to have a long wait be- 
re they can again count on their 700 
ipplementary calories a day. Even 
ore serious is the fact that because 
the mounting obstacles to estab- 
hing post-UNRRA relief schemes, 
ese same youngsters are likely to 
ive a still longer wait for something 
r their 700 calories to supplement. 
Unhappily, much of the sentiment 
favor of the Children’s Fund is 
ised on the false assumption that 
mehow children can be aided with- 
it helping their parents. Bitter ex- 
rience — that gained after World 
I, for example—proves that chil- 


dren cannot really be saved without 
saving their families also; they can- 
not be helped effectively unless their 
parents are helped too. The United 
Nations, unfortunately, have now put 
asunder general relief and child re- 
lief which, in UNRRA, they had 
joined together. Adttes UNRRA, 
therefore, even the children whom 
this divorce was intended to benefit, 
are likely to be badly served. 


What, for Displaced Persons? 


It cannot be pretended that even 
in UNRRA’s heyday, the world’s 


refugees and displaced persons expe- 
rienced much sweetness and light. 
Within the UNRRA Council and 
committees there were often deep 
cleavages. Because primary responsi- 
bility for the care and repatriation of 
DP’s rested upon the occupying 
armies and military authorities, 
UNRRA often was not the source of 
practices which certain governments 
violently criticized. Now that new 
machinery is being discussed, many 
long-standing grievances are being 
aired anew. These differences, largely 
between the “Soviet bloc” on the one 
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BECOMES CORRESPONDENT 
FOR TWO NEWSPAPERS 


“After graduating from N.I.A., I became news correspon- 
dent for two New Orleans papers. I received top space 
rates from both. I have already netted $175.57. N.I.A. 
instruction is astoundingly efficient in charting the course 
of aspiring writers.”—Mrs. D. B. Turnbull, 1914 Esplanade 
Ave., New Orleans, La. 


do | get my Start as a writer?” 


.. . HERE’S THE ANSWER ... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is no reason to think you can’t write 
until you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. That hap- 
pens to the best authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Remember, too, there is no 
age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous success has come to both young and 
old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how to use words. Then you can 
construct the word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to mention a few, all first learned 
to use words at a newspaper copy desk. ‘And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to develop their writing talent . . . 
helping them gain their first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for writers. Here your 
talent grows under the supervision of seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. 
The N. I. A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. 

Bach week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments as though you worked 
on a large metropolitan daily. Your stories are then returned to us and we put 
them under a microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions are made. 
Soon you discover you are getting the “feel” of it, that 
professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you are going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong, and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance To Test Yourself—FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you pos- 
sess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, 
ete. You’ll enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just mail the 
coupon below and see what our editors think about you. 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 
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What the well dressed professional shelf is wearing 


Here is the cream of the crop on group work, social work, and counseling. Take a careful look at your organization's 
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hand and the United States and the 
United Kingdom on the other, con- 
cern speed and effectiveness in screen- 
ing quislings and traitors among the 
displaced; the emphasis on the right 
to asylum for persons who fear to re- 
turn to their own countries; and 
finally, the degree of pressure to be 
exerted upon political dissidents and 
others to “go home.” 

Not even the prolonged discussions 
preceding the General Assembly’s ap- 
proval of the charter for the proposed 
IRO can be said to have resolved 
these issues, though they were more 
clearly defined. However, even the 
careful language agreed upon must 
be applied to individuals and their 
circumstances—for example, the sec- 
tion declaring that displaced persons 
are éligible for assistance from the 
TRO if they have “finally and defi- 
nitely, in complete freedom, and af- 
ter receiving full knowledge of the 
facts’. . . expressed valid objections 
to return to their homes.” In these 
interpretations the whole range of 
East-West differences inevitably will 
reappear again and again. 

Although the General Assembly 
finally approved a charter for the 


TRO, this was passed with only thirty foresaw some of these prepartum (Continued on page 268) — 
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affirmative votes, as against five nega- 
tive votes (Russia, the Ukraine, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, and White Russia) 
and eighteen abstentions. 

Before the IRO can become much 
more than a paper organization, the 
charter must be ratified by fifteen 
governments responsible for at least 
75 percent of the budget. To date, 
more than three months after the 
General Assembly’s approval of the 
Charter, twelve governments whose 
contributions will make up only about 
70 percent of the total, have indi- 
cated their intent to sign. Even after 
signing, one government apparently 
will not ratify its signature until at 
least eleven other governments have 
taken this final step. Several govern- 
ments, including India, China, and 
Australia, are understood to have de- 
clared they will not join the IRO. 
Adherence by the Soviet bloc, which 
has raised so many objections, cer- 
tainly cannot be expected. This re- 
duces to a perilously small number 
the governments whose signatures and 
financial support may be counted 
upon to bring to being this vital UN 
agency. 

Fortunately, the General Assembly 
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complications and arranged for a P 
paratory Commission to be esti 
lished when at least eight gove: 
ments had signified their intent 
join the IRO. This Commission, te 
porarily directed by Arthur J. A 
meyer, Commissioner for Social ¢ 
curity and one of America’s abl 
administrators, is already at work, « 
ing what it can to make the IRO 
going concern and to smooth t 
transfer of responsibilities from ol« 
agencies to the new one. 3 

In the meantime, the UNRRA Z 
ganization, which is supposed to 
dissolved by June 30, is rapidly d 
integrating. The American a 
British military authorities, w 
always have carried the lion’s sl 
of responsibility for displaced p 
sons, cannot be blamed now if t 
question the effectiveness of IRO- 
therefore plan to increase their 
activities and control. 

Finally, even if the neces 
percent of the IRO budget is s 
scribed, this still leaves no provis: 
for one quarter of the total. De 
of the full budget, unfortunately, 
not been announced, but the w! 


$O... YOU SERVE ON A BOARD 
Published by the 


Volunteer Placement Bureau 


10 East Green Street, Pasadena 1, Calif. 
Discussion includes: 
Group Thinking, The Job of the Board 


Member, Election and Term of Membership, 
Training of the Board Member, Board Man- 
agement and Procedure. Price, 35c 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ON FAMILY RELATIONS 


Formerly, National Conference on Family Relations 
Evelyn Duvall, Exec. Secy. 


Clearing house of persons with professional 
interests im marriage and family life. 
Membership $3 year. Reprints, pamphlets, 
journal, MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
LIVING. 


1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


“MONEY RAISING, HOW TO DO IT” 


_ Most comprehensive book yet published. 
For sale by author, Il. H. Gerlinger, The 
Highlands, Portland, Oregon. $3.00—40 
per cent off for dealers, churches, and 
charitable agencies. Postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURS- 
_ ING shows the part which professional nurses 

take in the betterment of the world. Pt it in 
_ your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 
58 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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OURSELVES, INC. 


Rev. Leo R. Ward 


_ The story of Consumer Free Enter- 
_ prise. A vivid, personalized story of 
| visits among typical families of the 
_ 2,500,000 members of consumer co- 
operatives. | its 
: Co-op paper edition $1.00 
Co-op cloth edition $1.50 
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| by Dr, James P. Warbausse 

The Democratic answer to commun- 
and capitalistic-monopoly. . 

Co-op edition $1.50 
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BOOKLETS 


Of interest and service to readers thinking about the social prob- 
lems of today—the public health, education, housing, industrial 
and labor relations, government, racial and foreign relations. 


wae "Wanted: A Healthy South, by Dorothy Dickins. 
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PAMPHLETS PERIODICALS 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
FAMILY LIVING 


209 South State Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Write for 1947 PAMPHLET LIST 


Reprints, materials on child de- 
velopment, sex education, family 
relations, and éducation for mar- 
riage. 


SOME L. |. D. PAMPHLETS ON VITAL 
PROBLEMS OF OUR TIMES 


A HOUSING PROGRAM FOR AMERICA. Charles 
Abrams. Just out. 25c. In this pamphlet Mr. 
Abrams, one of America's foremost housing Auth- 
orities, here brilliantly describes our housing chaos 
and presents his constructive program for providing 
decent homes for all Americans, A must pamphlet. 


THE ATOMIC AGE—Suicide, Slavery or Social Plan- 
ning? By Aaron Levenstein. 15c. 


A PROGRAM FOR LABOR AND PROGRESSIVES. 
By Stuart Chase, M. J. Coldwell and thirty others. 
Edited by Harry W. Laidler. 25c. 


PUBLIC DEBT AND TAXATION IN THE POSTWAR 
WORLD. By Dr. William Withers. (5c. 


THE FORWARD MARCH OF AMERICAN LABOR. 
By Theresa Wolfson and Joseph Glazer. (5c. 


THE ROLE OF THE RACES IN OUR FUTURE CIV- 
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of Juvenile Delinquency and 


». ILIZATION. By Pearl Buck, Lin Yutang and 35 
Child Neglect others. 50c. 
4 MONOPOLY AND BIG BUSINESS. By Irving Lip- 
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IT’S YOUR SOUTH, 100! 


.. + And its probleme and promises are the concern of all 
Americans. . . —— 

For a brief, clearcut analysis of the South of today and its 
potential future read: 


Wanted: The South's Future for the Nation, by Rupert B. 
Vance; introduction by Ellis Arnall of Georgia. 


Wanted: An Educated South. ete 
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Special April Number— 
WORLD RELIEF 


CRISIS: A Challenge 
to Voluntary Leadership 


For six years the world has heard warn- 
ings of the whirlwind of destruction, diseases 
and death that would sweep the earth in 
the wake of war. 


Today that crisis is here! It presents an 
Opportunity and challenge to the voluntary 
agencies of America. What they do today 
will influence peace—or war—tomorrow. 


The April WORLD RELIEF CRISIS 
issue of Survey Midmonthly should be read 
by every American interested in world peace 
—used by every social worker the world over. 


Articles cover— 


THE 1947 RELIEF CRISIS, by Joseph P. 
Chamberlain, Chairman, American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. 


OPERATION 1947, by Ellen Woodward, 
Director Office of Inter-Agency and Interna- 
tional Relations, Federal Security Agency. 


WORLD NEEDS TODAY, by Richard 
Brown, Deputy Chief Exec. Officer, UNRRA. 


THE ROLE OF VOLUNTARY LEADER- 
SHIP, by Allen T. Burns, Chairman, Dis- 
placed Persons Executive - Committee of 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service. 


DISPLACED PERSONS, by Nathan Reich, 
Director of the American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee Research Department. 


CHILDREN—HOPE OF THE FUTURE, by 
Eileen Egan, Project Supervisor of War 
Relief Services of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 


THE BATTLE FOR HEALTH, by Wilbur 
A. Sawyer, former Director, Rockefeller Foun- 
-dation’s International Health Division. 


VOLUNTARY AID ACROSS THE 
WORLD —a series of short paragraphs 
illustrating specific accomplishments. 


‘If you are interested in human beings, 


you will want to read WORLD RELIEF 
CRISIS. Send 40 cents for your copy. 
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meager figure in relation to the task 
at hand. Costs of food and other es- 
sentials heretofore charged to the mili- 
tary authorities of the USA and 
Britain do not seem to be included 
in this sum, nor is their continued 
provision by the military assured. 

Still another problem of IRO f- 
nancing is that the budget, to which 
member governments are obliged to 
contribute, includes no item for large 
scale resettlement. Any funds for 
this purpose, therefore, must be volun- 
tarily contributed. If these are not 
forthcoming, the work of the IRO 
will be badly crippled and the hopes 
of displaced persons for new homes 
in some haven of refuge cruelly 
dashed. 

On the more positive side, however, 
IRO offers the opportunity for a 
fresh start. The new agency will 
have UNRRA’s experience to build 
upon, and, let us hope, a new resolu- 
tion on the part of the United Na- 
tions that displaced persons are to be 
assured an opportunity to live, to be 
free, and at least to pursue happiness. 


What of Services? 


Among the few UNRRA activities 
the transfer of which to, and effective 
continuance by, the UN are assured, 
are a number that fall in the welfare 
field. 

These include: advisory services 
to governments requesting consultants 
to.assist them with their welfare pro- 
grams; assistance to governments in 
developing programs for the rehabili- 
tation of the physically disabled; aid 
in developing schemes for training 
welfare personnel; provision of fel- 


-lowships to permit personnel from 


one country to study in another; pro- 
vision of literature to assist a coun- 
try both in its training program and 
in developing its welfare services. 
Responsibility for continuing these 
five functions~rests upon the United 
Nations Secretariat. Already consul- 
tants have been designated to ‘serve 
in Greece and Czechoslovakia. Plans 
for further consultants, for fellow- 
ships, and other types of service are 
also well under way. A budget pro- 
vision of about $670,000, voted for this 
program by the General Assembly, is 
limited but it is at least assured. Op- 
erations will have to be on a smaller 
scale than those of UNRRA. How- 
ever, UNRRA’s welfare services were 


| limited to countries which had been 


invaded by the enemy. The new sery- 
ices are available to more of the 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 
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United Nations, and perhaps may be) 
extended turther to countries now) 
outside the UN. 

What of Other Services? 

International health functions are} 
now the responsibility of the World) 
Health Organization (WHO). This} 
organization, however, has utterly in-| 
adequate funds. In fact, most of the 
operating funds in hand are those re-| 
ceived from—or through—UNRRA.| 
If, after UNRRA contributions are} 
exhausted, international health is to) 
be more than a slogan, cooperating} 
governments will have to dig down| 
into their jeans for the necessary fi-| 
nancial support. 

As for that much-neglected second 
“R” in UNRRA’s name, the future} 
seems very uncertain. Fortunately, re- 
lief plans projected for 1947 contem- 
plate a little rehabilitation, almost ex- 
clusively agricultural. At the point 
where rehabilitation shades into re- 
construction, international coopera- 
tion, presumably, comes into play 
through the International Bank and 
the Stabilization Fund, and, to a lesser 
degree, through other instrumentali- 
ties. Among these are a variety of 
UN councils and committees which, 
like the more formal agencies, are 
still in the planning rather than the 
operation stage. 

Much of what has been said already 
about international cooperation , in 
meeting 1947 relief needs and in pro- 
viding for displaced persons inevitably: 
casts a shadow upon the future. But: 
as already noted, there are also strong’ 
reasons for hope—whether one looks: 
ahead or to the past. : 

When. the UNRRA books are 
finally closed and ready for the 
archives, what will the balance show? 
A vast number of living persons who 
otherwise would have been dead; a 
still larger number who have been 
protected against disease; literally mil- 
lions of men, women, and children’ 
who were less underfed, less badly 
clothed than they otherwise would 
have been. UNRRA will leave be- 
hind millions of acres of food-produc- 
ing farm land which otherwise would 
be barren or uncultivated. It wi 
leave revived railways, restored ship 
ping facilities, and reconstructed 
roads, without which modern natior 
cannot live. UNRRA’s heritage t 
the world will also include proof 
aplenty that personnel of good vy I 
can transcend the mountainous ob- 
stacles confronting every internationa’ 
undertaking; abounding evidence tha 


nere is among the United Nations 
reservoir of humanity and mutual 
rust which, when tapped, can allevi- 
te world suffering, promote world 
ooperation. 
| But after UNRRA, there will re- 
aain one thing more, evidenced 
ather by UNRRA’s death than by its 
fe: the realization that successful in- 
ermational relief and welfare _pro- 
‘rams must be built upon confidence 
nd good faith, and that they cannot 
'e expected to survive if they are, or 
‘ven appear to be, instruments of 
nigh (or low) national or inter- 
,ational politics. 

UNRRA will soon belong to the 
past. The future—if there is to be 
iny future for civilization—belongs to 
he United Nations. This future must 
rove that gains like those achieved 
oy UNRRA can be continued, that 


lificulties like those heretofore ex- 
serienced can be surmounted; that the 
vorld’s high hopes for genuine inter- 
jational cooperation can be fulfilled. 


NOT ALL IN WASHINGTON 
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ronproft plans of the Blue Cross type 
‘n the state. Long-standing efforts to 
nite the two larger plans have thus 
far been unsuccessful. The total Blue 
Cross membership is nearly 500,000, 


dut it is mostly urban. Can the mem- 


dership be expanded so as to reach 
many more city dwellers and also the 
-ountryside, where few rural families 
are yet touched? How? The only 
answers thus far offered are more 
vigorous publicity, advertising, and 
other promotional measures. These 
asures usually run into diminish- 
“returns as voluntary insurance 
“attempt to extend their enroll- 


ne Ee rorrs and among farm fam- 
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important new printings in preparation 
MULES AND MEN by Z. N. Hurston 


Humorous collection of Negro folk tales and folk customs. 


Pre-pub $4.25 


($5.00) 


BOY’S LIFE OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


by W. C. Jackson 


Early slave days, and his dramatic fight for an education. 


Pre-pub $2.55 


($3.00) 
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- from the middle to the lower — 


: whole, the hospital part 


centers. Here the North Carolina pro- 
gram points the way to other states. 

A basic question remains. How 
bring the people’s paying power for 


physicians’ and hospital service up to, 


a level at which doctors can make a 
decent living in practice among low- 
paid city workers and among rural 
people? How assure the maintenance 
of new hospitals after they are built? 
On the last point, the small mainte- 
nance grant recommended by the 
plan would help. some, but not 


enough. Training more doctors in a 
and making 


new medical school, 
loans to medical students, will not 
furnish support to doctors serving 
low-income families or areas. 

The major deficiency of the pro- 
gram is its failure to include methods 
of implementing a large extension of 
health insurance, evea of voluntary 


insurance. People from other states 
may well travel to see what’s being 
done in North Carolina and oe 
_ where; but they—and | North Caro- 
ce. linians too—must apprehend _limita- | 
tions as well as values. Until the || 
fundamental issue of purchasing Row: | 
eri is dealt eel ae acc 1 pr 
er 


KNOW AMERICA 


Fastest growing educational hobby of civic 
minded Americans, Excellent scenes, subjects, 
Cities, Towns, Art, Colleges, Churches, Schools, 
Waterfalls, Lighthouses, 
Fishing, Camping, Boating, ete. Foreign as- 
sortment. 10 beautiful post cards only 35c. 
Three sets $1, or send 10c coin for catalogue, 
(no stamps Please). Box II6E, Back Bay 
Annex, Boston te mae 


Residences, Bridges, 


“Your friends overseas, “will appreciate 
these’ 


UNDERSTAND THE NEW EUROPE 
Sightseeing plus Insight 


Special Tour for Labor Leaders: England, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Peland May 20— 
July 15, $888. 


For Educators: England, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Poland, $995. 


' Social Change: England, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Poland, $1290. - 


Goodwin Watson, Director 
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WORKERS WANTED 


TRAINED CASE WORKER by Family 
Service Association of Utica, New 
York. Excellent opportunity for inten- 


sive case work in general family rela- 


tionships, youth problems and with un- 
married mothers. Permanent position, 
immediate opening. Adequate salary 
based on training and experience. Ret- 
erences exchanged. 8507 Survey. 


Opportunities for Work in 
PHILADELPHIA SETTLEMENTS 


Woman skilled in group and case work 
to work chiefly with Negro girls. M.S.W. 
and experience. Salary $3000. 8534 
Survey. 


Program supervisor for interracial settle- 
ment. M.S.W. Salary $3000. 8535 Survey. 


Program supervisor for settlement in 
Italian neighborhood. M.S.W. Salary 
$3000. 8536 Survey. 


Resident Director of branch settlement. 
Polish-Irish-Negro neighborhood. Devel- 
opment of neighborhood leadership essen- 
tial. Maturity and experience needed. 
Quarters and $3000, 8537 Survey. 


CASEWORKERS (two): Graduate training re- 
quired, salaries according to professional train- 
ing and skill. Give full particulars first com- 
munication including age, race, religion. Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, 71 Warren Avenue, West, 
Detroit 1, Michigan. 


PROGRESSIVD parent-teacher cooperative nurs- 
ery and elementary school in New York seek- 
ing director to guide school in its growth and 
help it become educational force in community. 
Prefer candidate with both classroom and su- 
pervisory experience, progressive outlook and 
able to work democratically with staff and with 
consultant psychoanalyst. 8550 Survey. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS AND VOCA- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS desired for em- 
ployment in Jewish Vocational Service agen- 
cies in larger communities throughout the 
country. Master’s Degree or equivalent re- 
quired. Salaries from $2200 to $4000 per year. 
Write to Jewish Occupational Council, 1841 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 

CSTE Re rE So hie Ug 

CASE WORKERS, for non-sectarian family and 

, children’s agency located in New York State, 
salary based on: professional training and ex- 
perience, First, desired; one having graduate 
ee pe Second, considered; one having one 
year of graduate training who would later be 


given educational leave to complete training. 


8520 Survey. 

SE EE a 

NATIONAL JEWISH COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION desires directors for large 
metropolitan areas. Work entails administra- 
tion, programming and organizing. Community 
organization and/or group work experience 
required. State experience, educational back- 
ground, last - position held, last- salary and 
other pertinent information. 8501 Survey. 


EE a erie ater ets 

CASE WORK POSITIONS—Full and part 
time. Part time employees work week ends 
while eieading. Chicago graduate schools of 
social work. Personnel policy sent upon re- 
quest. Interviews arranged at San Francisco 
National Conference of Social Work, or as 
desired. Write, Travelers Aid Society, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


a 
CASEWORKERS AND SUPERVISOR, pro- 
fessionally trained, for multiple service family 
casework agency. Interesting and challenging 


opportunity. : 
CASEWORKERS ......$2400-$3840 
SUPERVISOR: 2 cucg ose. 3600-$4500 


Write Director, Jewish Social Service B 
127 N. W. Second Street, Miami 36, istic 


LS 
CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 


are agency has two staff vacancies. Salary ° 
Ti- 


aqcordine to professional training and e 


ee Bs pcan for, eo rencement, Gece 
ate training, atholic Chariti 
418 N. 25th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. ad 


WANTED—Case worker with one or two years 
_ training, to work in private non-sectarian child- 
placing agency, adoption and foster home 


placement. Pleasant working conditions, salary | 


according to training and experience 

_ County Children’s Home, 1 ‘ 

ristown, N. J. i 
. ‘ 

ee 


Morris 
ark Place, Mor. 


‘ 
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(In answering advertisements please 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKERS WANTED FOR 
TRATMIOLIC FAMILY & CHILD WEL- 
FARE AGENCY EXPANDING AND DE- 
VELOPING ITS PROGRAM. 
GRADE I ccccwicetesiwieste $2400-3180 


ADE: Al | «tient $2700-$3360 
CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE, 995 MAR- 
KET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIF. 


JACKSONVILLE! ! ! Two or three profes- 
sionally qualified caseworkers desired immedi- 
ately by well-known, privately supported, state- 
wide, non-sectarian, child placing agency. 


MIAMI! ! ! Graduate caseworker wanted for 
home finding and adoptive studies. Excellent 
supervision assured. Salary range $2100 to 
$2700. Write_to Children’s Home Society of 
Florida, 403 Consolidated Bldg., Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


CASE WORKERS—Men or Women to work 
in excellent institutional program for mentally 
deficient children. Case work with boys and 
girls in institution and after placement in 
community. Good pay, exceptional living quar- 
ters and recreational facilities. Liberal vacation 
and sick leave privileges with full pay. Pen- 
sion plan. Yearly increases in pay given to 
maximum for position. Extremely low charge 
for board, room, and laundry, approximately 
$6.00 per week for employees who live here. 
Full salary paid if live off the grounds. For 
full particulars write to Director of Social Serv- 
ice, Southbury Training School, Southbury, 
Connecticut. 


WANTED: Residence Director for Y.W.C.A. 
Would lead to building managership. Salary 
$125 plus room and = kitchenette privileges. 
In application state education and previous ex- 
perience. Write L. B. Montgomery, Y.W.C.A., 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


WANTED: Executive for Family agency, loca- 
tion Southern New England. State age, ex- 
perience, salary expected. 8541 Survey. 


CASEWORKER—Catholic Family and_ Child 
Care Agency has two staff vacancies. Salaries 
according to professional training and experi- 
ence. Graduate training required. Appoint- 
ment to be effective immediately or before 
September 1. 8543 Survey. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Director also 
Case Worker in well established Family Serv- 
ice Agency located in industrial city. Good 


working conditions and appropriate salary. 
Write, President, Family Service, Midland, 
Michigan. 


CASE WORKER wanted by Episcopal agency 
in Metropolitan area. Salary starting at $2400, 
based on training and experience. Must 
graduate of accredited school. 8547 Survey. 


om 
o 


a act a SS a er 
TWO CASE WORKERS wanted for an ex- 
panding family agency. Excellent supervision 
and community opportunities. Salary commen- 
surate with training and experience. John W. 
Anderson, 411 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pa. 


opportunity. Apply Jewish Child Guidance Bu- 
reau, 682 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


WANTED: Social worker or. medical social 
worker with some experience in case work or 
in a hospital situation, to work in a tubercu- 
losis sanatorium of 125 beds. Medical social 
work part of rehabilitation program. Working 
conditions and salary excellent, Contact Bureau 
of Tuberculosis Control, Michigan Department 
of Health, Lansing 4, Michigan. 


area. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


a | 


OPENINGS IN CAPITOL CITY 
OF WASHINGTON STATE 


SENIOR CHILDREN’S WORKER: One yea} 
graduate social work plus one year professiona) 
employment required. Salary range, $190 tl 
$230. 


SENIOR VISITOR: College graduation plu 
two years professional experience required| 
Graduate work may be substituted for ex 
perience. Salary range $190 to $230. 


JUNIOR CHILDREN’S WORKER: Collegi! 
graduation plus one year graduate social work) 
Salary range $170 to $210. | : | 

Car essential in all above positions. Starting sal] 
ary depends on experience. No residence re 
quirements. ao 

Further information upon request. Address in} 
quiries: Hugo Fenske, Administrator, Thurstor} 
County Welfare Department, P. O, Box 719} 
Olympia, Washington. | 

Personal interview at National Conference car| 
be arranged. 

———$_$—$—$—$———— 

EWORKER—Vacancy in July for graduate 

aires of social work class 1947. Well estab- 

lished Catholic family and child care agency, 
8545 Survey. 


TENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 

5 FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF 
THE FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN 
THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. SEND 
DATA- SHEET TO AGNES LEWIS, EX: 
ECUTIVE SECRETARY, WENDOVER, 
KENTUCKY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Seamen’s Service, American Red Cross and 
Children’s agencies. Can meet public, write 
publicity. Very good references. Completed 


two years at accredited School of Social Work.) 
Presently employed. Prefer job on West Coast- 
8548 Survey. 


ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, male, 
single, many years diversified experienc’. 
actively engaged in Orphanage as Admiinis- 
trator in charge of personnel, purchasing, food 
planning and modern child-care programming, 
seeks challenging opportunity in the delin- 
quent, orphanage, or old age field, highest 
references. 8542 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, 2 years experience case 
worker, 2 years experience industry, seeks po- 
sition as caseworker, intake interviewer, per- 
sonnel worker, related fields, before graduate 
study. ,8495 Survey. % 


PERSONABLE man of 41 years with highly 
successful experience in all phases of child- 
caring seeks challenging opportunity as super- 
intendent, assistant or program director in 
children’s institution, Fund-raising, public re- 
lations, programming and camping experience. 
Can assume responsibility. Plenty of initiative. 
8518 Survey. : 


EXECUTIVE, Male, Christian, M.A. degree, 
rich experience handling Juvenile and Domes- 
tic Relation problems, desires position wit! 
broader responsibilities; thoroughly acquainted 
with court procedure. 8533 Survey. a 


MAN TEACHER, 23, with B.S. in teaching, 
wants to supervise boys, 8-12, in midwestern 


institution, summer and maybe permanently. 
8523 Survey. Be 


SOCIAL SERVICE EXECUTIVE ANI 
MATRON (Mature Jewish couple availa 
Experienced in Homes for Age nfirm, 
valescents and related services. Excellent ba 
ground and references. 8549 Survey. _ 


POSITION. AS DIRECTOR OF CHILI 
DREN’S INSTITUTION. Several years e 
perience in administration of Institutions f 
dependent children, C i 
selor and Director. 

Unmarried. Good 


\ varied segments of society to- 
ser for interthinking. That point 
| underscored heavily by the dele- 
s at Pittsburgh, but they also went 
to spell out what additional steps 
luld be taken to bring the influ- 
e and the facilities of the Protes- 
: churches. more skillfully to bear 
seconomic problems. On page 241 
y be found a summary of these 
ommendations which constitute a 
sgested blueprint for church groups 
cise in implementing their growing 
xcern for social justice. 


What Pittsburgh Proposed 


he following paragraphs detail 
me of the things that may be ex- 
rted to occur under each of the four 
jor headings of this suggested pro- 
um: 


“ducation of the Clergy. The cur- 
ula of seminaries are both crowded 
4d rigid. Economics, sociology, and 
ychology are left almost entirely to 
seminary work. At present, the 
ly way a minister can find ade- 
até training in this respect is 
ough extension classes and short 
urses, such as the ones offered by 
> Presbyterian Institute of Indus- 
al Relations in New York City, the 
ly Protestant school of its kind in 
is country, or at the Institute of 
dustrial Relations at the University 
Wisconsin. 

Efforts will be made to establish 
ore such training centers. The 
man Catholic Church is far in the 
id in training men especially for 
ork in industrial parishes and at 
her points of economic tension. 


Education of Church Members. 
1€ study given to social problems is 
‘ifully small when compared to the 
ne spent on foreign missions, home 
issions and other subjects. How- 
er, Pittsburgh will have a definite 
nic effect. One fact alone, the cali- 
r of the delegates who took the 
ne to participate in the conference, 
li help to make “social action” 


‘3 respectable. At present it is too 


ch a subject of suspicion and mis- 
derstanding. . 

In addition to the usual discussion 
ips, forums, Bible classes, and 
teaching methods, there are out- 


THE PARISH GROWS WIDER 
(Continued from page 242) 


standing experiments already in oper- 
ation, such as the following: 


Summer Work Campsy High school 
and college students work on commu- 
nity projects and at the same time study 
the sociological and economic back- 
ground of the situation in which they 
find themselves. 


Students in Industry: A similar appli- 


cation to industry in which students | 


work during the summer at regular jobs 


in factories, and at the same time live | 


together cooperatively and study the 
relationship of Christian principles to 
their work. 


Labor Schools: Conducted by a num- 
ber of Protestant “labor churches,’ and 


by Roman Catholic groups. There are | 
now sixty Catholic labor schools in | 


operation, all of them organized since | 
the start of the depression, with cur- | 


ricula including public speaking, labor | 
Pope’s | 


legislation, principles of the 


encyclicals, economics. 


Research. The necessity for greatly 
extended research facilities is empha- 
sized. The Pittsburgh conference was 
itself correlated with a study process 
begun a year ago by the Department 
of Research and Education of the 
Federal Council, the purpose of 
which is to analyze problems in 
Christian ethics growing out of the 
present day: situation. The seven 
special studies that have been pub- 
lished during the last twelve months 
as supplements to the council’s week- 
ly Information Service, were used as 
background study material by the 
delegates at Pittsburgh, and the series 
is being continued. The titles of the 
studies are significant: “Employment 
and Unemployment”; “Non-Profit 
Incentives in our Economic Life”; 
“Freedom and Social Control in the 
Economic Order”; “The Church and 
Economic Life.” 


Application of Christian Principles. 
Just how this should be accomplished 
is a matter of great difference of opin- 
ion. There are many who feel that 
specific action in the social field 
should be left entirely to Christians 
as individuals. Others are ready to 
permit groups within the churches to 
take carefully chosen action up to a 
certain point. Still others feel that 

(Continued on page 272) 
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BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, INC. can now 
fill subscriptions to all British magazines, trade 
papers, and technical journals. Delivery direct 
from London. Write British Publications, Inc., 
Dept. SG, 150 East 35th Street, New York 16. 


HARD-TO-FIND or OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied. (Write stating ‘‘Wants.’”’ No obliga- 
tion. Opal’s Book Service, Westbury, L. I 
Nee 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


INC. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, 
beautiful designs. : 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


showing 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 
LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 


French, German, Russian or any of 29 lan- 
guages by quick, easy Linguaphone Conver- 
sational Method. You learn by listening. Save 
time, work, money. Available under G.I. Bill 
of Rights. Send for FREE book. Linguaphone 
Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 


COOPERATIVE HOLIDAY 


SUMMER VACATION with cooperatively 
minded, friendly people—North Shore, Long 
Island. Victorian home on bay near Sound. 
Rooms (with kitchen privileges). 8516 Survey. 


PRAIRIE TREK 
EXPEDITION FOR BOYS to American South- 


“POWHATAN" INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine ‘‘Powhatan”’ hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, with long stem, his- 
toric booklet, directions enjoyment, and ‘care. 
Rustic container, postage prepaid. PAMPLIN 
PIPE CO., 11 E. Franklin Street, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 


TOBACCO 


CIGARETTES—Popular brands; 
cartons. Price $1.45 per carton ie 
Send check or money order, Ace Ma: 
Co., East Orange 45, N. J. 


minimum | 3 
tpaid. 
Order 


MISCELLANEOUS 


——_—_——— See 
LOOSE-LEAF BINDER made of genuine press- 
board, 11x8%. 25 cents each postpaid, no 
stamps. Christie, 97 Copley Avenue, ‘eaneck, 


___New Jersey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


Cie it 2 hee eS 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. | 


these groups should be given a full 
blessing and a free hand. 

Here is an example of how one 
church faced this problem. For six 
months a special committee of The 
Church of the Highlands in White 
Plains, N. Y., explored the field and 
finally brought in a report urging the 
amendment of the by-laws to estab- 
lish a Standing Committee on the 
Church and Public Issues. Its job? To 
promote the study of social issues on 
a year-round basis by all departments. 
The committee emphasized the dis- 
tinction between “social education” 
and “social action” as objectives, and 
pointed out that while action might 
be sought on occasion, education 
“usually will be the most suitable 
course for the church.” However, the 
report goes on to say that groups 
within the congregation “should be 
encouraged to engage in action”— 
such as to support or oppose legisla- 
tion—without full congregational en- 
dorsement, provided it is made clear 
that the group is not acting for the 
church as a whole. 


From Thinking to Doing 


In all of these phases—education, 
research, application—what will be 
the total result? Will the impetus 
created by Pittsburgh really make any 
difference in the outlook and the 
work of the Protestant churches? Be- 
fore attempting an answer to that 
question it may be well to consider a 
difficulty which will have to be met 
—the lack of adequate machinery. 
The churches are organized much 
better for conferring and discussing 
than they are for tangible action; the 
parish organization is for listening to 
the minister rather than for acting. 
The typical church has no committees 
other than a board, and everything is 
centered in the minister. 

At the national level, the denomi- 
national departments of social educa- 
tion and action have been strength- 
ened by increased interest among 
church members during the last ten 
years, but still the manpower and 
budgetpower available is woefully 
inadequate. In most instances denomi- 
national. headquarters have one or 
two all-purpose men handling race 
relations, international relations, eco- 
nomic relations, alcohol education, 
legislative information, and assorted 
other problems. 

Specialization is beginning, how- 
ever, and at present has its foremost 
expression in the Council of Social 
Action of the Congregational Chris- 
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tian Churches with its staff of nine 
full time and two part time execu- 
tives. The Council was established in 
1934 and was then given status equal 
to that enjoyed by home missions and 
foreign missions boards. 

The programs of these national 
departments become implemented in 
three ways: 1. By infusion in the 
work of other departments; 2. By 
channeling through local councils of 
churches on community projects; 3. 
By direct contact with the parish. 


1. Increased interest in social mat- 
ters has been reflected more in 
permeation throughout the general 
activities of the churches than in the 
expansion of projects specifically 
labeled “social action.” According to 
the Reverend James Myers, co-secre- 
tary of the Industrial Relations Divi- 
sion of the Federal Council, this has 
been especially true in the field of 
Christian education, these programs 
in some instances differing only 
slightly from other programs called 
“social education.” 

This permeation is also occurring 
widely in young people’s work, in 
some cases in evangelism, and also as 
a trend toward greater social empha- 
sis in worship services. 

Among congregations of the Jewish 
faith, development by permeation 
rather than by separate organization 
has been generally the case, although 
congregations are being urged to ap- 
point committees on social justice. 
Social problems are considered as a 
matter of course along with other 
matters. At present the Commission 
on Jewish Education of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations is 
preparing two textbooks, one on 
social justice heroes in the American 
scene, the other on problems involv- 
ing social justice. Both are for use in 
Sunday schools. 


2. Protestant church relationship 
may be diagrammed as a gridwork: 
vertical denominational lines that are 
quite strong; horizontal lines, some- 
times hardly discernible but growing 
very rapidly, indicating the marshal- 
ing of Protestant forces on a com- 
munitywide basis into city councils 
of churches, state councils, and at the 
top the Federal Council and the other 
specialized agencies in home missions, 
foreign missions, and religious educa- 
tion. During the last five years, the 
number of local and state councils 
more than doubled and these units 
are bound to play an_ increasingly 


important role in the relation | 
churches to public affairs in geneil 


3, A start has been made tow‘ 
changing the pattern of “listen 
congregations” into that of “parts 
pating congregations.” The organip 
tion of social action committees } 
local churches is being emphasized} 
some quarters, notably by the Ci 
gregational Christian Council whf 
began such.a program five years a 
Today that denomination, with} 
total of 2,000 urban churches (6,() 
altogether) has 309 churches ¥ 
permanent committees and 212 oth 
with individuals who act as co 
mittees-of-one. 

This represents a hundred perce 
increase during the last eighte 
months, and the Reverend Ray G 
bons, director of the Council 
Social Action, says there has been} 
corresponding gain in the quality | 
work done by these committees. 


All the channels for carryi 
through the Pittsburgh recommenc 
tions — the denominational depa 


ments, the local church councils, t 
parish social action committees—shc 
an amount of growth that is encol 
aging, even though that growth 
some respects is still on the prime 
level. This promise, together with t 
widespread interest among chur 
people in labor-management relatic 
and in other economic problen 
justifies the expectation that the Pit 
burgh conference actually marks 
new point of departure. 

There are reports of many follo 
up plans which delegates took hor 
with them. As one example: T 
twelve delegates from the Unit 
Council of Church Women—all - 
them state leaders—began during t 
conference to map their program 
action; and soon the national coun 
expects to have recommendatic 
worked out for its local councils, 
program that, among other thin 
will stress teaching in the home. — 

At the least, Pittsburgh will stim 
late the very process of establishi 
the machinery necessary for acti 
and will help to accelerate the alrea 
well-established trend among Prot 
tant churches toward “the lar 
Parish. Ses — 

At the most, it could touch of 
whole series of communitywide « 
ferences that might generate eno 
“interthinking” to make a_ subs 
tial contribution toward social 
industrial peace. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GROUP WORKERS 


Annual Meeting, San Francisco, Calif., April 13-19, 1947 

Consultation service available at booth 

peeroracon sessions: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
ay 

Evening meeting: Thursday 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 


See Program for National Conference 
Censultation Service Available at Booth of National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


April I1, 12, and 13, Delegate Conference, Civic Audi- 
torium 
Consultation and Literature at Association's Booth 


AMERICAN LEGION 
National Child Welfare Division 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


Headquarters—St. Francis Hotel 

Consultation at Exhibit Booth and Hotel 

Meeting: April 15—2:00 to 3:30 P.M. 

Subjects: "Changes in the Organizational Structure of the 
American Red Cross""—''The Red Cross Looks Back at 
the Crossroads" 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Headquarters and Consultation appointments at 
Conference Booth 

Publications Display 

Afternoon Sessions: Monday through Friday 

Annual Meeting: Thursday evening, Hotel Whitcomb 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 


Headquarters, St. Francis Hotel 
Consultation Service, Exhibit 
Social Service Exchange 
Committee on Volunteer Service 


COUNCIL OF SEAMEN'S AGENCIES 


Meeting Wednesday, April !6th—2:00 to 3:30 P.M. 
For details, program information, etc., write 
O. C. Frey, Secretary, 25 South Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL SERVICE FOR YOUTH 
NATIONAL COUNCIL CHURCH MISSION OF HELP, INC. 


Exhibit and Consultation at Booth 
Annual Meeting in New York 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Consultation and Exhibits—Booth, Auditorium 
Headquarters, Sir Francis Drake Hotel 
Meetings: April 14, 15, 16, 17—2:00 P.M. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF Y.M.C.A.'s 


- Headquarters: Central Y.M.C.A., 220 Golden Gate Ave. 
April 14—12:15 P.M. Luncheon of delegates at Central 
.M.C.A. 
Information: Lorne W. Bell, 715 S. Hope Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Associate and Special Group Meetings 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON NATURALIZATION 
AND CITIZENSHIP 


April 16—2:00 P.M., War Memorial Building, Who Are 
Our Non-Citizens? 

April 17—2:00 P.M., War Memorial Building, Problems of 
American Citizenship 

April !8—8:30 P.M., California Hall, Joint Meeting on 
Racial Discrimination and American Citizenship 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS, INC. 
April 14—4:00-5:30 P.M. 
April 18—2:00-3:30 P.M. 
Booth and Consultation Service 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 


April 10-12, Hotel Whitcomb 

Subjects: probation, parole, juvenile courts, detention, 
community preventive movements 

Consultation Booth 


NATIONAL PUBLICITY COUNCIL 


April 15—2:00 P.M.—Public Relations in Race Relations 

April 16—2:00 P.M.—Leftting the Public in on the Real 
Objectives of Group Work Agencies 

April 18—11:00 A.M.—The Day to Day Public Relations 
Job 


April 19—11:00 A.M.—Interpretation of Social Case Work 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Delegates invited to visit headquarters booth and attend 
meeting on cerebral palsy, Thurs., April 1!7—2:00-3:30 P.M. 

Exhibit of pamphlets and publications 

Official publication, Crippled Child Magazine 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF BLINDNESS, INC. 


Wednesday, April !6—4:00-5:30 P.M., California Hall, 
Room 201 

Subject: The Role of Medical Social Work in the Field 
of Sight Conservation 

Exhibit and Consultation Booth 


THE NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIATION 


Exhibit and consultation at booth in Civic Auditorium 
April 14th to 17#h—2:00-5:30 P.M., War Memorial Build- 


ing 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Descriptive literature and consultation service available 
at booths. Appointments will be made with Officers on 
specific phases of Salvation Army work 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU 
Exhibit at booth for information on services and member- 


ship 
Annual membership meeting to be held later in the Spring 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Survey Graphic and Survey Midmonthly 
Book Exhibits 


74th National Conference of Social Work 
San Francisco, 1889—1929—1 947 


INDISPENSABLE in keeping 


abreast of social and economic books 


That is what busy readers tell us about Survey 
Graphic. That is what you will say next month, as you 
read the semi-annual Special Book Section. 


Survey Graphic reviewers present terse, pithy sum- 


““maries and authoritative evaluation of serious new 


books. Generally, they have had wide experience in the 
field covered by the book in question. They write with 
a free elbow to help you decide which books you must 
read without further delay. . 


Harry Hansen 


whose full’ length piece has become a highly prized 
regular feature of Survey Graphic, will lead off next 
month with a discussion of Alfred North Whitehead’s 
“Essays on Science and Philosophy.” 


Featured in the review section is a special group of 
religious books including Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
“On Being Fit to Live With’, reviewed by F. Ernest 
Johnson, and John Haynes Holmes’ ‘““The Affirmation 
of Immortality,” reviewed by Frederick M. Eliot. 


Blair Bolles will review three new books on Palestine 
by Nevill Barbour, Ira A. Hirschmann and I. F. Stone— 
John La Farge, S. J. discusses Earl Conrad’s “Jim Crow 
America”—E. C. Lindeman deals thoughtfully with 
Lecomte duNoiiy’s “Human Destiny.” 


Among other reviewers— 


whose informed comments will appear next month or 


later are Roger Baldwin, Jane Clark Carey, Richard B. | 


Scandrett, Jr., P. Alston Waring, Olive Holmes, F. 
Ernest Johnson, Ruediger Bilden, Ira De A. Reid, Bryn 
J. Hovde, Catherine Bauer, John J. Corson, Walter F. 


_ Sharp, Katherine N. Rhoades, John Paul Jones. 


- next month—every month! And remember—you may 


Turn to Survey Graphic’s book pages, this month, 


have any book you want delivered to you postfree, at 


the regular publisher's price, by mailing your order to 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


_ Albert Spalding 
Gertrude Springer 


‘Alden Stevens — 
Ordway Tead 
Robert J. Watt — 


A Few Reviewers 
Whose Opinions 
Have Guided Readers 
In Recent Months 


A. A. Berle, Jr. 
Murray C. Bernays 
Henry Bruére 

Stuart Chase 

Waldo L. Cook 
Farnsworth Crowder 
David Cushman Coyle 
Stephen Duggan 
Allen W. Dulles 

John A. Fitch 

Guy Greer 

Helen Hall 

Elinore M. Herrick , | 
William L. Holland 
Ernest Jackh 

F. Cyril James 
Margaret Mead 
Clyde R. Miller 
Lewis Mumford 
Peter H. Odegard 
H. A. Overstreet 
Joseph R. Sizoo 


‘Kathleen Sproul 


Victor Weybright 
Leon Whipple - 


af 
- 


